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LIKE A PLASH JT CAME TO MARY THAT SHE BELONGED TO THE MAN SHE HAD LOVED AND WAITED FOR SO LONG 


SIR HUMPFREY’S RETURN | with the traces of evil and unbridled passions, | presumed to think for ourselves. We obeyed 


to which full rein had been given. 





[A NOVELETTE.] 
(Complete in thie No.) 


roared Sir Nicholas 





frey, quietly. 

2 What else do you call your conduct but 
defiance, eh? A gross revolt against parental 
authority?” ins elt ae a 

“T am a trifle too old, sir, to o 
PROLOGUE. about like a schoolboy.” rejoined young Castle- 
ATHER and son faced each other | maine, with some warmth. 

—anger and 6 on one dark | “Too old, indeed!” shouted his father, 
face, sorrow and regret on the }/rattling his stick on the polished boards noisily. 
other; and cwiously alike the | “Too old! What ie the world coming to’? 
two faces were, though one was | What are young nowadays thinking of! 

young, and fresh, and handsome, and the | Why, boy, in my we ly ‘dared to sit 
other old and repellant, ane lined and marked ‘) down in the presence of our parents, and never 


By the Author of “ After Many Days,” 
“A Lesson in Love,” etc., etc. 














b 2 f | the commands laid on us without a murmur, 
And so, sir, you mean to defy me!” | or we should have suffered a severe and justly- 
.! Castlemaine. | merited punishment.” 
“Not to defy you,” returned his son Hum- | 


Humfrey rejoined calmly. 


“Times and ways have changed since then,” 


“They have,” grouwned Sir Nicholas; “and 
changed for the worse. A jarent seems now 
to have little or no authority over a child.” 

“Very little,” agreed his son, coolly, “after 
the child passes the age of twenty-one; and, 
you know, I am twenty-five.” 

“T know it,” snapped the elder man, “and 1 
wish you were five. By heaven, boy,” the 


father thundered, “I would rather anything - 


happened than that which sou contemplate. 
It will ruin your prospects!” 
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“I don’t think so,” rejoined Humfrey. “I 
am sorry my conduct displeases.” 

“Show your sorrow. Do as I wish.” 

“TI regret that. it is impossible for me to do | 
what you wish,” rejoined the young fellow, 
regretiully, yet very firmly. 

“Rubbish! Ridiculous rubbish! There is 
no reason at all why you should not obey my 
©! nis. Be a dutiful son!” 

“There are several reasons. In the first 
place, I do not love Lady Jane.” ° 

“Not leve her! Ha! ha! That’s excellent,” 
chuckled the old man, with a horrible mirth- 
less laugh. “Not love her! Is love a neces- 
sary part of the programme of marriage? How 
many men love the woman they marry! Not 
one in ten.” 

“ What other men do is nothing to me.” 

“Then it should be. I did not marry for 
love,” with a sardonic grin that made the 
ugly, lined old face lock a thousand times 
uglier and more repulsive. 

“I am sorry to hear you gay so,” rejoined 
the younger man, sternly. “It must have 
been an unfortunate thing for my poor 
mother.” 

“Not at all. She didn’t care in the least. 
I wasn’t half the trouble to her that an adoring 
husband world have been. She went her way 
and I went mine.” 

“And she died after one brief year of 
married life?” broke in Humfrey, bitterly. 

“That was your fault, not mine,” snarled 
Sir Nicholas.. “She died when you were 
exactly twenty-four hours old.” 

“Poor soul!’ murmured the son, with in- 
finite tenderness for the mother he had never 
seen. 

“T was told by my father to marry, and I 
married, that was all,” said the Baronet. “I 
made no obiections, though I was over fifty ; 
enly obeyed my father, like a dutiful son.” 

“I love but one woman, but I love her with 
unswerving devotion, and shall till the last day 
of my life.” 

“How romantic!” sneered Sir Nicholas. 
“Sounds like a line out of a sensational 
novel. Does credit, I’m sure, to your heart. 
But as to your head—well, I think you a fool, 
Humfrey! A brainless idiot!” 

“You have already done me the honour to 
tell me that.” 

“ And I suppose I ean tell yon again if I 
like?” snarled the Baronet, grinning up his 
thin lips and showing his fangs like an ill- 
tempered and quarrelsome cur might. 

“Certainly. Only it will do no good.” 

“You mean—that you-—will not give up 
Mary?” said Sir Nicholas, slowly, his cheeks 
turning to «. sickly yellow hue as he held down 
his rage by a great effort. 

“That is what I mean, Sir Nicholas,” re- 
joined his son, ceremoniously. 

The two pairs of eyes, so like and yet so 
unlike, met and held each other in a long, 
defiant’ gaze, as father and son stood silent 
opposite each other, the full, bright light of 
the June day pouring down upon each dark, 
troubled face. 

“You are aware,” said the Baronet at last, 
speaking quite quietly, though his face was 
still ashy pale, “that I can disinherit you if 
I choose? That I can leave Castlemaine, and 
all in it, and every stick and stone on the estate 
to any child of mine, legitimate or—illegiti- 
mate?” 

“T know it,” replied Humfrey, calmly. 

“You are my only Jegitimate child. But,” 
continued the old man, with one of his sar- 
donic grins, “I have more than one illegitimate 
child.” 

“I know it,” said the young man aguin, 
experiencing a strong twinge of horror and dis- 
gust at his father’s cool way of alluding to the 
villainies of his youthful days. 

“T can leave the estates to Peter or his 
sister.” 

“ Certainly you can if you think fit to do 
so,” rejoined Humfrey, very stiffiy. 

“D—-—m it, boy, don’t make me think fit 
to dé Bj” vodifernted Sir’ Nicholas, enraged! 





at the other’s coolness. “I want you to be my 
heir. You are a gentleman; your mother was 
thoroughbred, the others are canaille. They 
weuld shame and disgrace the old name.” 

* Possibly,” said the young man, bitterly, 
“and they would not be the first of the race 
of Castlemaine who have done that.” 

“Ha! ba! You mean me!” jeered the 
Baronet, with a callous laugh. “I certainly 
have not polished the lustre of the name. I 
know they say I'm bad—bad as my namesake, 
Old Nick, and that the people about don't 
care to visit me, or take my hospitality. But 
what do I care for that?” 

“Nothing at all, I should say,’ rejoined 
Humfrey, coldly. 

“ And you say rightly. They cut me and I 
cut them, d——n them all! A parcel of mush- 
room gentlefolks, whose fathers sold tallow, or 
cheese, or hides, or something of that kind, 
and coined meney by successful trading. 
Where is one for twenty miles round who can 
show a pedigree like mine, or a name as old 
as that of Castlemaine? ’ 

“It is not always the old name and long 
pedigree that makes the gentleman. Something 
more than that is required.” 

“How now, Humfrey?”. ejaculated his 
father.. “What is the meaning of such 
words from your lips? By Heaven! I believe 
that white-faced wench at the Cot has been 
imbuing you with some of her abominable, low, 
republican ideas.” 

“ Of w -are you speaking, Sir Nicholas?” 
asked Ht y, cbidly, while a stern look 
gathered in his eyes, and his black brows 
knitted into an ominous frown, that made his 
face more like the evil one — him. 

“Of whom am I speaking? Why, of Mary 
Castlemaine, of course. What else in the 
shape of 4 petticoat would have any influence 
with yout” 

“Then be kind enough not to speak of my 
cousin in such terms. ‘A wench’ is an epithet 
that might be applied to a seullery-maid, not 
to a lady.’ 

* And do you cal! Mary a lady of the first- 
class order?” his father sneeringly inquired. 

“ Most certainly I do!” s#esponded the young 
man, warmly. “She is a 1 in every sense 
ofthe word, and a good, true girl besides—as 
amiable as she is beautiful, and——” 

“There, there!” snarled Sir Nicholas, 
furiously, “spare me your silly, senseless rhap- 
sodies, boy. I don’t want to bear the mulings 
and pulings of your idiotic calf love. Reserve 
those interesting speeches for the ears that care 
to hear them. I don’t. Only answer me one 
thing, and answer ‘straight and truthfully,” 
thumping on the floor oo with the gold- 
mounted stick, in which in less excited 
moments he was wont to leag. “ Will you or 
will you not marry Lady Jane Cholmondeley ?” 

“You have had my answer before, sir,” re- 
joined Humfrey, with the utmost coolness, 

“ And you mean to marry that penniless girl, 
Mary Castlemaine?” continued the old man, 
shaking with rage. 

“Yes; I hope to do so at some future 
time.” 

“Then it will-be in the future. For, listen 
to me, Humfrey Castlemaine. From this hour IT 
disown you. You are no son of mine to disobey 
and defy me as you have done, and to punish 
you I shall disinherit you. One of your base- 
born half-brothers shall have Castlemaine and 
every acre that lies around it, Not a stick or 
a stone shall be yours—not an inch on which 
you can put your foot. You shall be houseless 
and homeless as far as I can make you, and 
you may die in the workhouse or the gutter 
before 1 will stir one finger to help you, or 
give you one penny of my money. You hear?” 

* Yes, I hear,” said young Castlemaine, 
quietiy, though his face had grown very pale, 
“and I will not ask for your help, but having 
a® pair of strong hands will work for my 
living.” 

“Yiu will have to-dovso. I cast you off; 


~ 





and now ee ree yee with his 
stick. “‘The same roof can no longer shelter 
you a I.” tered . 

“It cannot, $ i + sor- 
rowfully, as he sd Renate ae” door. 
“Good-bye, father. I hope you may never 
regret this day’s work!” 

“Go!” was all the old man replied, and he 
stood with his stick outstretched, while his 
son passed out of the room. Then he sank down 
into an arm chair, exhausted by his rage, yet 
not too much so, but that he could send a 
volley of dreadful oaths after the young man’s 
retreating figure. 

Humfrey went slowly and sadly up to bis 
own room, and put together a few of his: per- 
sonal effects, which he told his man to forward 
up to London; but Jeff Morton—who was his 
foster-brother, his mother having nursed the 
heir of the Castlemaines along with her own 
sturdy baby, when Lady Louisa, who had been 
gradually fading from her wedding day, under 
the chilling, cruel blight of her husband's dis- 
like and indifference, died a few hours after 
his birth—-announced his intention of going up 
to town with him, and of sharing his fortunes, 
good or bad. 

“T shall not be able to pay you any wages, 
Morton,” said his master, firmly, yet kindly. 
“If you choose to come and rough it with me, 
well and good. You can share any good luck 1 
may meet with, as well as any bad.” 

“T don’t want money, Mr. Humfrey,” re 
turned the young man very earnestly. “All I 
want is to be near you. The old folk are dead 
now. My brother has the farm ; there’s nething 
to keep me here. I'd a world sooner be with 
you on short commons than I'd go into any 
other gentleman’s service.” : 

“Well then come. Jeff, I should like you to 
come, only I warn you.there is nothing before 
us but a life of hard work.” 

by - we to work, sir, and no matter 
where I am I must employment. I can’t 
be idle.” get employ n 

“I shall probably leave England.” 

“I should like that above all things, sir 
me ag ms a big fortune in the gold- 

“We might,” said Humfrey, the ghost of 
a flittang across his pale face, “ but I doubi 


And then, seeing his foster-brother’s fidelity, 
he said no more, only told him to be at Ling 
Station in time for the seven o'clock express. 
And then he went down the wide marble stair 
case of his old ancestral home, took a last look 
at the frowning portraits of his ancestors, 
whistled his dog Hugo to heel, and passed out 
“ the glow and brilliance of the summer 


Humtrey did not make straight for Ling 
Station; he had one visit to pay before h: 
left the vicinity of Castlemaine, and that was 
to The Cot, where dwelt his love’ and cousin, 
Mary Castlemaine, and her mother, his unc! 
Dick's widow. 

Richard Castlemaine was Sir Nicholas’s 
‘ages | brother, and though as a young mar 

e had not been famed for his virtues, still. 
beside the nee preemptine he appeared « 
saint, and his faults were chiefly those of 
weakness, not vice. 

Humfrey counted the bride chosen for him 
by Sir Nicholas from among the titled ones of 
the earth as well Jost if in the end he could 
make Mary his bride; but that was doubtiul 
He would never ask her to share absolute 
poverty with him, and he might never have 
anything else to offer her. He was eager to 
feel the clasp of her hands, and hear her swett, 
consoling words; so he left the beaten track, 
and plunged through the knee-deep feathery 
fern and bracken in his anxiety to reach The 
Cot quickly. He had not gore fat when he 
met a man. dressed as a'g , walking 
with one of the village oecteen Cotke iggs, 
whose ruddy locks escaped in eurly 
from under her sun-bonnet,.’ 
werees bloe as sumnfer'skies.. 
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The man touched his hat to him as he passed, 
and he nodded in return. Yet a sharp twinge 
ran through his heart as he looked at the dark, 
strongly-marked face so like his own. ‘She 
man was his half-brother, Peter Brasdale, a 
son of Sir Nicholas by a woman, one Margorie 
Brasdale, the daughter of one of his tenant- 
farmers, and was his senior by some four or 
five years. And now he would probably in- 
herit Castlemaine and all the broad acres that 
lay around, while he would be “Sir Hum- 
frey,” an vrei & honour for a man with 
nothing a year wherewith to keep up the dig- 
nity of the title. ‘The frown deepened on his 
brow, the paaaynd gathered darker in his eyes, 
his w less springy. 

He Lik mode a terrible sacrifice on the 
shrine of love! Yet he hardly counted it a 
sacrifice when, five minutes later, he stood 
beside his cousin, in the garden of The Cot, 
and ‘looked into her clear, serious eyes, and 
listened to her sweet, even tones. 

Mary Castlemaine was a beautiful girl, and 
a fine one, too. She was five feet eight inches 
in height, broad-shouldered, and well-propor- 
tioned. Her neck was like a marble column, 
and her regal head well set on it. Her skin 
was of a creamy whiteness, her hair light 
brown, glossy and abundant, her eyes grey, 
fringed with dark lashes that made them 
look larger, and overarched by brows that were 
nearly black; her features were regular and 
finely cut, and her expression pecuharly win- 
ning. 

It was no wonder that Humfrey loved her, 
and was ready to sacrifice anything, save 
honour, for her dear sake. 

“What is it Humfrey?” she asked, when 
the first greetings were over, and he had left a 
lover’s kiss on her smooth, fair cheek, looking 
at him with anxious eyes. “ You are troubled 
about something.” 

“Yes, dearest,” he , with a half sigh 
that he checked and strangled at its birth, lest 
when she learnt his trouble she should think 
he regretted what he had done for love of her. 
“Tam a little.” 

“What is it that worries you? Tell me,” 
and she laid a slim white hand ecoaxingly on 
his —— ‘ an 

“ Ves, , I mean te ou everything. 
I have come here for that panpaes before I go 
away.” 

“Go away, Humfrey!” she echoed, some of 
the wild-rose bloom fading from her face, leav- 
ing it of a uniform creamy pallor from brow 
to chin. “ Are you going away?” 

“IT must, dearest. Since I have no home, 
I must work to enable me to keep one for 
a: 

“Oh, Humirey! What has happened?” sho 

queried, a look ef anguish stealing into the 
large, eloquent. eyes. 
_ “I will tell you,” said the young man, draw- 
ing her hand through his arm, and Jeading her 
to the orchard, where the old pear, apple, and 
plum trees were burdened with their yet minia- 
ture fruit, and formed a, screen which shut them 
off from inquisitive eyes. y 

“Now, Humfrey,” she asked, breathlessly, 
clutching his arm nervously. “Tell me the 
“a at once.” 

“ The worst is this, Mary, that I have quar- 
relled with my father, that he has turned mo 
out of Castlemaine, forbids me ever to return, 
and intends to disinherit me in favour of that 
incorrigible poacher, Peter Brasdale, as you 
know he can.” 

“Oh, Humfrey, Humfrey! How terrible,” 
she wailed, 

“Not at all, dear,” he rejoined, soothingly, 
passing his arm round her waist, and pressing 
her close up against him. “I have foreseen 
this for the last six years. It was all very well 
while I blindly followed his commands. ‘The 
moment I rebelled, and chose to assert myself, 
! knew my father would quarrel with me.” 

it is it about me you—have dis- 
agreed?” she faltered. 

“It was about. Lady Jane Cholmondeley,” he 
Teplied, a little evasive) ot wishing to pain 


. Mh tees 





her, or give her cause to regret her affection 

for him. “Sir Nicholas wished me to marry 

her within three months, and bring her to 

Castlemaine, and 1 declined to do so, as 1 do 

not love the lady. My affections are already 

engaged,” and he pressed his companion’s arm 
1 


y: 

“ Dear Humfrey,” she murmured, looking at 
him adoringly. 

“I would not do Lady Jane the injustice of 
marrying her, my heart being yours; anu my 
father giving me no alternative but to leave his 
house I have left it, and I mean to go to Lon- 
don first. to see what I can do.” 

“And then?” she inquired, her eyes fixed 
mournfully on the dark face, that was so un- 
utterably dear to her. 

“ And then, love? Why, I hardly know yet. 
But I think, Mary, that there is not much 
chance of a. penniless fellow getting on in 
England just now. I suppose I must try the 
Colonies. 
quickly in Africa.” 

“It is a Jong way off,” she sighed. 

“Yes, dearest. Still, there are good openings 
there for any one willing to work, and Heaven 
knows I am willing enough to do anything to 
make an income large enough to ask you to 
share it with me.” 

“Dear Humfrey,” she said again, her eyes 
saying more than her Jips. 

“T don’t mean to bind you down to me,” he 
went on, laying his hand fondly over hers. 
“T feel that it would not be fair to do so under 
existing circumstances. It may be years and 
years lore I ‘cam claim you, and I would 
rather leave you free, so that if you do change 
and grow to care for any other man-——’ 

Y, dh, Humfrey!” she imterrupted, reproach- 
fully. ‘As though I ever could change, could 
cate for anyone but you.” 

“My dearest, we never know how we may 
change as the years go on. It may be ten 
before I return to you.” 

“TY shall be true to you, even if it be twenty.” 

“T believe you, will be, dearest love. Only 
it seems to me tliaf I should be dishonourable 
did I bind you by an engagement. In a love 


affair everything should be voluntary. There 
should be no shackling, no tying down. Each 


should be as free as the winged creatures of 
the air. I trust you thoroughly, therefore I 
leave you free, and if you still care for me when 
T return, as I hope to do, a rich man, you know 
what happiness you will confer on me if you 
become my wife.” 

“T shall never alter, dear!” she answered, 
simply. “I have never cared for anyone but 
you, and I never shall. You are my first and 
you will be my. last love. Even if we do not 
meet again until, we are old, wrinkled, grey, 
worldworn and weary, it will make no difference 


to me. I shall feel the same towards you as 1 | 


do now.” 

“My dearest Mary,” he said, stooping to 

press his lips to her cheek. “I know and feel 
that what you say is true, that I shall find you 
waiting when I return. And, dearest, you 
must not think me untrue or unkind if I do 
not write to you, if you do not receive letters 
from me. I mean te make a hard fight for vic- 
tory, and I expect - ete deal of roughing it. 
In the ‘diggings’ I expect there will not be 
many of a omahibti and elegancies of civili- 
sation. I shalJ find it difficult to get letters 
transmitted, and shall often lack the means oi 
writing one. Yon will understand, and not 
misinterpret my silence?” 
. “I shall -understand, Humfrey. Nothing 
shall make me believe you untrue save the 
testimony of your own lips, your own con- 
duct.” ; 

“They shall. never condemn me, sweetheart,” 
he cried, joyfully. “ Like you, I shall be stead- 
fast and true unto death.” 

- “ And now tell me some of your plans,” she 
said, gently, as they paced under the heavily- 
laden apple-boughe. 





I may be lucky, and make a fortune | 





“ They are hardly formed yet, Mary. 1 tiuisi 
go to town and see my liwyer and iny bankers 
before I can decide much.” 

He did not like to wound her faithful, tender 
heart by telling her that all he had in the world 
to start with was sixty pounds, al! that Jay 
between him and that wolf of the sharp teeth--- 
starvation, all that he had to take him and 
his foster-brother to that far distant land, 
where he hoped to find fortune and good liek 
awaiting him with outstretched hands. 

“ and shall I see you again before—before 
you leave—-Kingiand?” the clear, even tones 
faltering a little. 

“T think not, darling. Travelling is expen 
sive work. My present position forces me to 
be economical, and the sooner I set sail and 
reach the E] Dorado for which f am bound 
the sooner I shall get back to you, the suoner 
we can wed.” 

“It is very sudden,’ she murmured, turning 
pale, and hanging a little on his arm. “It 
if—unnerves me to think we must part #0 soon, 
for so long.” 

“Cheer up, Mary. Think.oi the bright 
future, when we shall be ‘wiited wnce more 
never to part again. And, darling, I have a 
legacy to leave you. Will you accept iti” 

“ Dear, anything from you,” she responded, 
tenderly. 

“Tt is Hugo,” whistling up. the grea 
brindled hound who, only just emerged fromm 
puppyhood, still shambled ubont in an un- 
iaedy, loose-jointed, ridiculous fashien. “ Wil 
you keep him for me while J am away, or is 
jit too much to ask you t Jook after such a 
huge fellow?” 

“T will take care of him for you with tho 
greatest pleasure,” she answered, readily. “ In- 
deed, we have been talking of getting a dog. 
Mother feels lonely since Pippo died. Come, 
Hugo!” stretching out her whife hand, “ will 
you be my dog while your dear master is 
away?” and in response the great brute leapt 
up and fawned on her, licking ber hand and 
whining. 

“You will be in good hands, Hugo; and 
mind you take care of your mistress, and 
shield her from all danger,” an onder the dog 
seemed to understand, for he bestowed ou 
young Castlemaine a look of almost human in- 
telligence. 

“ Good-bye, dearest!” said Humfrey en hour 
later, as he stood by the Bing levels, 
where the sun shone redly in the pools of 
water, taking a last farewell of his love. 
“Don’t forget me. Even though you hear 
nothing of me for years and years trust in me, 
and keep a corner in your heart for Hum- 
frey,” and kissing her.again and again with 

assionate intenseness he unclasped her oling- 
ing hands and put her from him, striding away 
rapidly towards Ling, not trusting himself once 


to look back at that white-clad firure bathed’ 


in the golden glory of the setting summer ‘sun, 
that laid a glamour over earth and sky, oud 
and made all things gay and cheerful sive his 
heart, and that of the woman he left behind. 





CHAPTER .I. 


Up at Castlemaine confusion reigned. 
Frightened white-faced domestics crept about 
ov tiptoe, and spoke with bated breath. _Doc- 
tors’ carriages rolled up the wjde, gravelled 
drive at all hours of the day, for the overbear- 
ing despot, the irreclaimable rake, 8?r Nicholas 
Castlemaine, was dying, and dying horribly ix 
torture such as few cared to Witness, and that 
was enough to daunt the bravest heart. 

However, it did not daunt his sister-in-law, 


Mrs. Castlemaine, nor her @aughter. ‘They’ 


were both in the sick-room doing what they 
could to alleviate his terrible sufferings, 
notwithstanding that, ten years before, when 
he drove his only son away by his abominabie 
conduct, be had grossly insulted them, anil ac- 
cused them of inciting his son to rebéllion in 
order to gain their own enda. 
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, whe was as beautiful as of yore, only 
ceased almost 


and sadder, and who had 
so long had her oniy lover—or to 
ore correctly, for her lovers were many, 
owed: away, aud, what was 
td The letters that had at first 
i to cheer her goon céased, and left a sad 
in her Life that it seemed nothing could 


0 rallied her about her constancy, 
ed her to accept one of the many good 
» received. 

jut Mary would shake her fair head and 

h, and say no, she did not want to marry. 
Bhs would rather remain single, and keep her 
liberty and independence. 

“Rnd all for a man who will never come 
bod) Mrs. ine would groan, 

“He will come back, mother!” would 
reply, confidently, 

“And if he should he will of course be! mar- 
ried, and you will have thrown away your good 
chances for nobhing, A  will-o’-the-w'sp, a 
ch’ nera!”’ 

“I must take my chance of that, and I don’t 
think Humfrey will come married. 
If he comes back at all he will come as he 
wettt, a free man.” 

“What faith you hare in him!” grumbled 
“He onght to be good to merit 


the wi low. 
such trust!" 

“He is!” returned the girl, bravely. 

“Not many women would place smplicit 
ma a man to whom they were not even en- 
Se ont women, probably, do not know the 
temperament and nature cf the man they iove. 
I know Humfrey, therefore I trust h'm. 
know he is too upright and honourable to be 
capable of e low or mean action—one un- 
worthy of a gentleman,” 

“Well, well, I hope it may all come right in 


the iz 
“ te does not, mother, that is ri¢ht accord- 
ing to your way of thinking, I shall be content 
—cwutert to know that he loved me once, 
betiét ¢han anyth ng else in the whole world.” 
“Oh, it is all very well for poets to sing— 


“ft is better to have loved and lost 
‘Than never to have loved at all;’ 


hut that kind of exalted sentiment ig ruinous 
to x girl's settlement im life. You are more 
than goo l-looking Mary, and I did hope to 
©o¢ you mistress of an elegant establishiment, 
married to a good nian who could appreciate 
you, and make you happy.” 

“Wour hope may be realised yet, mother,” 
replied the daughter, with an assumption of 
fight-heated gaiety, which, perhaps, she did 
nof really feel. 

“T am afraid not.” 

“Who knows what the future holds for 

et” 

“Neboly, of courss. We can’t lft the veil 
ef futivity. Still, I don't see that there can 
bela bri) iant future before you when you per- 
sikt in Loeping true to a man who, even if he 
does retvrn to claim you, wll have nothing to 
offer. yor but——” 

“But bis heart and affection, which I should 
prize spore than anything else in the whole 
avorld,” she interrupt:d, quickly. 

“Perbops, Still you aun’t live upon affec- 

“ » marked the widow, grimly. “ Not 
‘.ve in the world will pay the butcher 
evs bills, and you can’t exist without 

'f Humfrey does come back you must 
- thet he wil! be penniless, that his 
ex d he would disinherit him,” 
enember that, and also’ that he was 
eager ox.’ willing to work—to make money, to 
keep a } ome for me.” 

“nd neagly ten years have passed since he 
feat avy, and as he has not come back we 
may preume his fortime has not been made.” 

“Vos siphed Mary, 2 sorrowful look cloud- 
mg licr sreet eyes, as she thought of the gal- 
fant lor'r who had left her tem weary years 
befere—ic't her w th his kiss on her brow, her 
young beert beating high with hope and trust 





The trust remained, but hope was almost 
She did not even kaoow if he yet 

ed, or whether he had 6 to that land «t 
shadows whither all our are fleetly tend- 


ing. 

As Mary sat by the dying baronet’s bedside, 
sad, silent, engaged in an unsatisfactory retro- 
spect, she was startled out of her reverie by 
a feeble, though still harsh voice breaking the 
a silence suddenly. 


It was the Baronet who spoke, and she rose 
and leant over him at once. 

“Take my keys—from—under the pillow. 
Open the—drawer of iting-table, and 
give me the parchment you see lying in the— 


ront. 

Quickly she obe his commands, and as 
she took the from the drawer she 
could not avoid seemg written thereon in large, 
legible letters the words, “Last Will and Tes- 
tament of Sir Nicholas Castlemaine, Bart." 

“ Bring me a light,” sasd the old man, hol- 

y- “I want to burn this.” 

Mary lit a candle, and, pring him up 

with pillows, helped his feeble movements as 
he held the parchment in the flame, and 
watched it curl and blacken slowly into tinder, 
until at last nothing remained save a charred 
mass on the shawl she had spread over the 
counterpane. 
“ There!” he exclaimed. sinking back on his 
pillows, “ Humfrey will iaherif the old place 
now, not Peter—not Peter. A_ thorough- 
bred, nota mongrel. D’ye hear, Mary?” 

“Yes, uncle, I hear,’ she replied, quietly, 
though.a mild thrill of joy ran through her 
faithful heart to thiuk that the man she loved 
would inherit his old home, the place that was 
his by right. ~ 

“No one: knew I made that will,” he went 
on slowly, with a faint ehuckle, the mere 
ghostly echo of his former lusty one. “No 
one—save Montague—Humfrey will be master 
now here, and—-you,” fixing his wicked, glaz- 
ing eyes on her # ny face, “ you—amistress, 
and I—don’t mind,” and then he turned his 
face to the wall, and lay still and silent, and 
she thought he slept. , 

But when the day waned, and, alarmed by 
his stillness, she summoned her mother and the 
doctor, they found he was dead, and that his 
son, who was ‘no one knew where, was the 
Baronet, Sir Humfrey Castlemaine. 


CHAPTER H. 


“I wonder in what out-of-the-way corner of 
the globe Huinfrey has hidden himself!” re- 
marked Mrs. Castlemaine, discontentedly, one 
morning about six weeks after her brother- 
in-law’s death, as she sat im the bright little 
kitchen of The Cot, shelling peas, while their 
“general” fed the chickens, and sought for 
ae to eggs. ee 

“It is impossible to say,” said Mary, quietly, 
though a slight: flush sb to hecemaci cheek, 
and she bent her graceful head a little lower 
over the paste-board—for this scion of a great 
house was not above making pies and pud- 
dings; indeed, she had te, and many other 
derogatory things, for their small “income 
obli them to economise very strictly. 

“It must be a-very remote spot.” 

“Why mother?” 

_ “ Because Montague has put advertisements 
in nearly every paper published, and has de- 
tectives searching for him in Paris, Vienna, 
St. Petersburg,” and other cities, It 
seems strange that he should not see or hear of 
the good fortune that awaits him.” 

“He may be in the backwoods of America, 
or the bush of Australia,” remarked the 
woman who loved him speculatively. 

“Yes. In some hole of that sort. It was a 
great pity, Mary, that you and Humfrey made 
that ridiculovs arrangement of not writing to 
each other.” ‘ 

“We thought it better not to write, to leave 
each other free from any tie or shackle.” 

“Nonsensical rubbish,” gaid the widow 
sharpy. “If you had insisted upon his cor- 





There you are wrong. I 
had no right. No existed between 
us. Humitrey was quite free, as he had aways 
been, when he ‘eft Cast!emaine.” 

.“ All the mare foolish of you te let a man 
make love to you who didn’t even ask you to 
marry him.” F 

“Wrong again, mother. Humfrey did ask 
me ¢o marry him, and had his father con- 
sented to our engagement we should have 
married lon ago. But as Sir Nicholas abso- 
utely fo is union with me, and threat- 
ened to disinherit him if he married any one 
save Lady Jane Cholmondeley, I, of course, 
would not let him make the sacrifice, and I 
refused to become his wife, though my heart 
pleaded hard against my judgment.” 

“You need not have robbed your heart of 
its birthright, my dear,” remarked the eider 
woman, more kind!y. “You see, after al, it 
did mot do much good. Humfrey, in a diffe- 
rent way, was quite as obstinate as his father, 
and wouldn’t marry Lady Jane, and wouldn't 
give you up.” 

“Yes, mother. I saw it afterwards,” with a 
sigh. “Only when I refused to marry him, 
or let him bind himself to mo in any way, I 
thought it was best for him, and that Sir 
Nicholas would relent and leave him the pro- 


“xs 
“Tt seems ‘you were might to a certain 
extent. Eh?” 

“Yes. If Humfrey lives he will have Castle- 
maine.” 

“Tf he lives,” echoed the widow, with @ 
return of asperity. “Of course he ‘ives. What 
nonsense have you in your head now! Pray 

ive up being sentimenta. and romantic now, 

ary ; when your cousin returns accept 
him in a sensible sort of way, and make no 
ys ppg about peice ie 

“You are forgetting one thing, mother.” 

“What is that?” ¥ , 

“Humfrey may not ask me to marry him 
again.” 

“Not ask you! I never heard of such a 
thing. You think he won’t ask you? 
man you have so much faith and trust in! 

“T had faith and trust in the Humfrey who 
went away ¢en years ago. But it is a long 
time, and men change—change far more than 
women, who remain in one place, and whose 
ideas do not alter. Moreover, Sir Humfrey 
Castlemaine will be slightly different from 
Mr. Castlemaine, who was quite dependent on 
his father’s capricious will, He will have 
— and position as master of Castlemaine 
an TES a, 

“ And,” interrupted her mother, “will be 
a mark for all women to aim at matrimo- 
nially.” 

“Yes,” with another deep sigh. 

“Well, well, Mary,” touched by the look of 
melancholy on her daughter’s fair face, “ you 
mustn’t fret. ‘Sufficient for the day is the 
evil thereof.’ I shall believe H is true 
to you until hé proves himse’f faise. You've 
not lost your looks, my dear. Far from it. 
I think you are handsomer now than you were 
ten years ago.” 

“A mother’s verdict,” emiled Mary, pleased 
in spite of herself, and looking like a girl with 
her fair skin and the army of dimples the 
smile called up. 

“We shall see, we shall see,” rejoined the 
widow, oracuarly nodding her head, as she 
went oft to the to su nd the 
“General” in her for concealed eggs. 

About a week later, as Mary was walking 
through the village on her way to old Mrs. 
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Biggs’s cottage, which lay on the further side 
from The Oot, she met Mr. Montague brust!ing 
along with a very important air and a bright 
flush on his wi apple-like face. 

“Ab, Miss » gad to meet you,” he 
said, stopping an daking her bend with 
<n vigour. “Just going up to Caatle- 


ee ou?” was all she said, wondering a 
litte at unwonted!y perky aspect and de- 
meanour. 

“Yes, yes. Won don't ask why?” fixing his 
keen grey eyes on her face im a searching 


“NO. It is nothi uncommon for 

go there since m untie's death, is tt? “a 

“Why, no. But I go ou an uncommon 
now 


“ In deed ! » 

_“ Yes, Miss Mary, yeu We have netted our 
bird, and I go to tell the servants and tenants 
that their new master is found.” 

For the life of her Mary Castlemaine could 
not prevent the het ‘b.ood from rushing to her 
— dy or St oe for a minute, 
on an deathi 
} he net e them y pale 

e was alive! Tho man whese memery sh 
hed faithfully eved for ten long 8. She 
grasped that delightful fact in the midst of 
all her confusion, though nothing else was 
quite clear to her, not Be ts wyer’s foi- 

wing words. When she i herself 
wn J te _ he was sa —oo 

“Very soen, of course, only I 1 h 
best men, and they’ve found him.” * = 

“ Where?” asked Mary at last, when she 
cou'd sufficient:y command her voice. 

“In South Africa. Like a good many other 
brave Eng:ish fellows, he las boon doing good 
work for his country.” 

bo. ball sepenediys kt tence mae ae 
who Ww t | 
usual calm of dutclonene: reams 


“Yes. Sir Humfrey Castlemaine has been 


e 


fighting for King and country as one of the: 


rank and file of his Majesty’s army.” 
“What hardships he must have endured 
pr he did that !” munmured his cousin, 
pi y- 
“No doubt, no dewbt,” agreed the lawyer, 


rubbing his thin hands together. “And it |bim 
0. 


sulsched, even tareegh rs or 
smirched, even through h fi “i 
S Peter Raa! gh him, for he en_isted 
2 he anything to prove that he is 
re one: J Castlemaine?” wed Mary, sud- 
y- 
_“He has sent me cket-book, old and 
time-worn, but whieh I recognise as your 
cousin's, and he is to bring home papers with 
him that would prove his identity if this 
didn’t,” drawing a daguerreotype, somewhat 
faded, from his pocket. “You recognise the 
Castiemaine features, Miss Mary, doubtless?” 
s _ yes,” m pepe ay ar mo- 
ent's sc: oO i ? i 
i aa portrait. ee 


“Unmistakably that is Gir. Humfrey,” 
echoed the man of law. “The face is C. 
remarkable a ene to be mistaken,” and the 
old man turned away and an to use his 
handkerchief vigorously, for there wero few of 
the family secrets be did not know, and he 
was well aware the cousins had been lovers, 
and on‘y parted ab the late Baronet’s stern 
Mandate. 

“When will he return?” asked Mary at 
last, reluctantly wrenching ‘her eyes away 
from the pictured face and handing it back to 
Mr. Montague, 

In. about three weeks’ time. There are 
certain formalities to be gone through with the 
naam Serer 

e, ir Homfrey has 
plenty of that.” r 

“Yes, plenty,” said Mary, vaguely, feeling 
that this of which the lawyer spoke with 
su¢h unetion would be « sad barrier between 
her and her lover, He was much nearer to her 
when they were both poor. 





“He will be warmly welcomed by all, and, 
cnless I mistake him, matters will be conducted 
differently at the great house from the way in 
— were during the lute Baronet’s 

ime. 

‘t Yes,” said Mary again, her thoughts miles 
away on the wild veldt and hills of South 
Africa, where 60 many galant fellows had 
met a dreadful death. 

“You will tell your mother, Miss Mary?” 
said the lawyer, Sriekly, as he prepared to go 
on his wa 

“ Yes, I will tell her,” said Miss Castlemaine, 
mechanically, as she shook hands with Mon- 
' e and went on towards Mrs. Bigg’s cottage. 

She was bewildered, surprised, happy; yet 
with her happiness mingled a vague fear, of 
what she hardly knew, only it seemed to her 
that this Humfrey whe was coming back would 
not be the same Humfrey who had gone away. 

“Have you heard the news, Mrs. Biggs?” 
she asked later on, as she sat by the old 
woman’s bedside. 

“No, miss. What is it?” inquired the dame, 
while her granddaughter Luck looked up with 
inquiry in her big blue eyes. 

“The Baronet, Sir Humfrey, has been 
found!” 

“ Lor’ bless ye! ye dun’t say so?” | 

“Yes; and he will come to Castlemaine in a 
week from now to take possession of the 
estates.” 

“Ah, pow! Fs really glad, Miss Mary, that 
Tare! Ye'll have ye're lad again; and ye'll be 
better off nor. my Tiscks thar, fur her Peter’s 
gone six year come next Michaelmas, and niver 
ar wurd he sent her since he went away, 
tho’ he did say as how he was agoin’ for te 
make a fortin, and come back te marry her.” 

“You may hear of him yet,” said Mary, her 
eyes travelling to Bucky's pretty face, which 
was all aflame with blushes. ‘“ Remember, Sir 
Humfrey has been away ten years.” 

“Yes, yes, miss. mind me it’s a mortal 
long time since he quarrelled with Sir Nicholas 
and went. It will be a bright day for all o’ us 
when he coomes to take his own. He was ivver 
kind to the likes 0’ us, an’ onny beneath him. I 
mind me how he wud coome and ait in that 
cheer yere sittin’ m, amiss, an’ talk away an’ larf 
til it warmed the cocles o’ one’s heart to hear 


“Yes, he was of a merry disposition,” said 
Miss Castlemaine, as she rose to take her leave. 
“T hope he will bo aa kind to you all now.” 

“Mother,” she said at once on entering The 
Cot, where Mrs. Castlemaine was presiding at 
the tea-twble in solitary state, “ Humirey has 
been found, and is coming to Castlemaine next 
week.” 

“Good Heavens, Mary! do you mean it?” 

“Ves, mother. I met Mr. Montague in the 
village, and he told me they found him in 
Africa, and he has indisputab!e fs of his 
oor and he comes to take his own next 
week.” 


“Thank Heaven!” exclaimed the widow, 
fervently. “‘Then you will be Lady Castle- 
maine at last!” 

“Mother, don’t count on that, I beseech 
you!” said her daughter, earnestly. “The 
Humfrey who comes te lemaine next week 
will probably be quite different from the Hum- 
frey who went away ten years ago.” 

“TI don’t believe it! I won't believe it until 
he proves that he iw different! And you, Mary, 
are handsome enough to win a duke if you 
wished to!” 





CHAPTER Il. ' 

There were triumphal arches across the roads 
leading to Castlemaine House. ‘The whole 
village was en féte. Garlands of roses and 
other gorgeous summer blooms were strung 
from window to window. Some of the better- 
off tenants had scarlet cloth from their 
windows, and others unfurled flags on their 
pg and blazed on the adjoining 

> 


bonfires 
while the whole of the Uastlemaine 
tenants in @ body marched down to Ling 
Station to welcome the new Baronet, from 
whose advent they hoped so much—such a re- 








versal of the old, bad, tyrannical régimé under 
which they had bent silently, uf sullenly, and 
had suffered so much. 

When the tra! bearing Sir Humfrey drew 
up at the station they were massed in @ dens» 
body on the platform, for even the stafion- 
master shared the general enthusiasm, and 
allowed the men to stand therp 0 welcome thetr 
new Jandlord. 

The door of a firsi-class compartment was 
quickly opened, and Mr. Montague sprang out 
swiftly and with surprising agility He waa 
followed more slowly and in a more dignitied 
fashion by a tall, dark man, the lower part of 
whose bronzed face was clothed with a owing 
brown beard thet lay vpom his breast in silky 
waves. 

For a moment the tenantry hesitated. This 
was hardly the sort of porsen they expected to 
see. 

The smooth-faeed youth who had gone away 
ten years before boasted no hinsute appendage 
beyond a slight moustache. Was this Sir 
Humfrey ? 

Mr. Montague, seeing the hesitation that pre 
vailed in the serried muks ef tho chaw-bacons, 
stepped forward nimbly, and gaid,—- 

“Sir Humfrey Castlemaine, my friends!” in- 
dicating the tall, dark man by a wave of his 
hand. 

“Three cheers for Sir Humfrey$}” shonted 
Tom Renfrew, the chief of the tenant farmers,. 
and the others responded right willingly to tho 
invitation, and cheered night lustily, as pr’ 
Englishmen can, bellowing like bulis in ¢heir 
endeavour to show their loyalty and respegt to 
a Castlemaine. 

The Baronet’s lean cheeks turned somewhat 
pale under all their healthy sunbeam, and fora 
minute he seemed to wivar, and looked almost 
as though he meant to beat ‘a retreat instead of 
coming forward to greet the farmers and 
villagers. Then he drew his tlt form erect, 
and stepped forward, saying,— 

“"Nhank you, friends, a thousand times!” 
while he hetd out his hand to Renfrew, who 
gripped it in a friendly clasp, a proceeding 
which all the others proveeded to imitate. 

“Now, Sir Humfrey,” gaid the lawyer, 
briskly, when the pump-bandling was over, 
“the carriage is waiting to take you up.” 

And sure enough there was a handsome 
barouche, with a pair of iron-grey high- 
stepping horses im rt, and a smart-lookmg 
coachman and footman on the box, waiting out- 
side the station. 

“By Jove! A handsome turn-ovt)” mat- 
tered the Baronet, syeing his carriage approv- 
ingly. “I expected nothing beiter than o fly. 
This is Montague’s domg, One for him F must 
store up.” . 

And then be went over and got into tho 
barouche hastily, stumbling awkwardly as he 
did so and seafing himself a% the left side, a 
proceeding which astonished the old lawyer, 
and a mistake which he set right in a few 
words, by inducing Sir Homfrey to take his 
place at the right gide. And then some of tho 
more enthubiastic young villagers took out tho 
iron-greys and drew the carriage along them- 
selves, cheering and shouting lustily, and 
amongst the loudest and noisiest was Lugky 
Biggs’s great red-headed brother, ab whom fir 
Humfrey stared furtively, biting hie tips tho 
while, and frowning a little now and again, 
when he wasn’t saniling and howing at the 
vociferating crowd. 2 

It was a sort of triumphal procession all the 
way, and would no doobt have been gratifyiny 
to most men, enly, curiously enough, Humbey 
Castlemaine did not look as thopgh ha was 
gratified. There was a sullen flicker in hie 
eyes, and a frown drew his thick black brows 
together. . 

“ Tdiots, asses!” he muttered once, with un- 
concealed contempt. “Why do they make 
such fools of Ka we prt : 

Montague round quickly, an exprrs- 
sion peta amazement on his face. It 
Se be poe ye 
at a loudly-e 
As a rule, the members of the proud raco liked 
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homage and-respéct shown them—were re 
for any amount of it-—and Sir Nicholas nay 
obliged his tenants and dependents to show. it 
von all occasionss 

Sir Hiumfrey caught the look, and a flush 
mounted t# bis tenyplers, while his gloved right 
‘hand stroked him beard with a curious, nervous 
gesture that the lawyer noticed was now habi- 
tual with him when any way disturbed. 

» “Vou see, Montague,” said the Baronet, 
half apologetieally, “ 've become right down 
unused to this kind of thing. Haven't had any 
of it for tem yearty you know.” 
“Of course, of course,” agreed the man of 
aw at once. “Only if I may make a sugge 
tion, Sir Humfrey? and he aaah, a Took of 
inquiry in his psi a bird-like eyes. 

“ Certainly ; make any suggestions you like. 
I shall ba obliged for them. You know the 
temper and huméur of these people. I don’t,” 
said his courpanion, very graciously. 

“Then, Sir Humfrey, I would not shew any 
annoyance af their enthusiasm. Rather would 
T seem pleased with it. It is always better 
to make friends than enemies.” 

“Of course, of course,” said the newly-re- 
turned wanderer with eager assent. 

“ And I think if you were to make a speech 
to them thatsthey would like it.” 

“Make # speech!” echoed the Baronet, look- 
‘ing’ decidedly pertwrbed and put out. 

“Yes : if is usual, and now would be a good 
‘time,” for they had arrived in the middle of 
Castlemaine Village, by the green; and, stop- 
ping the men drawing the carriage by a few 
words, Montague did not give Humfrey time 
to obiéct. 

‘The Baronet. casi a swift glance around at 
ihe sta of faces, all turned towards him, and 

is’ cheeks whitened curiously as his eyes fell 

pete | Biggs’s pretty, blooming, smiling 
face, porhaps because he remembered the last 
time he saw Ker was when she was walking 
with Peter Bragdale, and be was hurrying to 
sey good-bye fo the woman he loved, and 
dovbtless the recollection was painful and un- 
pleasant, 8&6, after one swift glance, he drew 
his hat farther over his eyes, and, rising to his 
fect, began hi# speech with the words, “ My 
friends, I rise fa thank you for the Find and 
warm welcome you are good erough to give 
me 

Put after that nobody quite knew what he 
said. Fis’ words were confused, and came 
haltinely, and his voice was pitched in such a 
low key that only those just near the carriage 
éovld even catch a word here and there, and 
he brought if to an abrupt close by thanking 
them onda more. 2 

“There is The Got,” remarked Montague, 
with mild meantti¢, as they caught a glimpse 
of the pretty ‘little place through a vista of 
trees and green Jeayes, 

_ “The Cot?” echoed Humfrey, vaguely, look- 
ing nt Montague with eyes that looked blank, 
and as thongh they did not understand. 

ere your aunt lives.” 

“Where my aunf lives?” he echoed again, 
his eyes glanciiig away furtively to a farm- 
horse perched on. a neighbouring hill. 

“Yes. Mars. Castlemaine.” 

“On, of course! I have been away so long 
T soem to bave forgotten everyone.” said the 
Boronet, hurriedly again, fondling his beard. 
_ “ Ah.-yew!’” reioined the lawyer, drily, think- 
ing of Mary Castlemaine, and ier long-deferred 
HOPE. f 
_| “Tow is mIny—my cousin, Miss Mary?” 
contivued the yeung man, hesitatingly. 

Very well, and landsomer than ever!” 
“She hes not married, I believe?” 

“No, She lixs not married,” rejoined the 
ver, again dvily 

* And youssay she is handsomer than she 
was?" " 

“f think so. But you will be able to judge 
for yourself soon.” 
% Whyt Wilk they be at Castlemaine to- 
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“But 1 presume you will go to see them very 
soon.” ; 

“Will they expect me to?” inquired the 
Baronet, that curious vague lovk of inquiry 
in his eyes. 

“That I really can’t 
joined his companion, iy and stiffly. 

“What I mean is,” said the Baronet, 
quickly, noticing Montague’s manner, “ that 
there was, I believe, a quarrel between my 
father and—and—the folk at The Cot, and I 
didn’t know whether I should be welcome or 
not.” 

“That's 2 cool way of putting it,” thought 
the old man, “considering he was the cause 
of it all!” Aloud he said, “There was a 
quarrel, of course. Still, your aunt is a kind- 
hearted lady; and as to Mary, she was 
always your friend, and I don’t think she is 
one likely to change towards those she cham- 
pioned.” : 

“He knows of that old love affair,” said 
Humfrey to himself, and the sombre look in 
his eyes deepened, and he grew more morose 
and taciturn. 

“His ten years’ exile has not improved 
him,” reflected Mr. Montague, as he sat oppo- 
site him at the dinner-table, and watched him 
eat any of the plain dishes which were offered 
him with a voracity of greediness. “ Must 
have roughed it terribly,” continuing his train 
of thoughts. “It seems to have rubbed off 
all the old polish and high breeding, and have 
left ungentlemanly habits behind. Wonder 
what he did with himself before he enlisted? 
He’s very reticent about it. I must try and 
find out.’ 

“Don’t bother about the past, Montague,” 
said the Baronet, brusqnely, rising from the 
table. “That’s over and done with. Come 
into the library and talk ahout the future. I 
want you to advise me on,several points, to 
tell me the right thing to do, end the right 
people to know. It is such an age since I 
went away that I feel like a stranger, so I 
want you to coach me up.” 

“T am at your disposal, Sir Humfrey,” 
rejoined the lawyer, suffering himself to be 
seized by the arm and led off to the library. 
Still he spoke coldly, and he felt disgusted with 
the man who owned Castlemaine, and 
who sat in the most inelegant of attitudes, 
lcunging back in an arm chair, his feet on the 
mantelpiece, and a huge jug of beer at his 
elbow, from which he t copious draughts 
now and then in a pewter pot, which he had 
ordered up from the kitchen; an order which 
made the butler stare, and the lawyer wonder 
more than ever! 


say, Sir Humfrey,” re- 
cold 


CHAPTER IV. 


The next morning Sir Humfrey awoke sud- 
denly from a sound sleep, and rubbed his eyes 
as he looked around. At first he did not realise 
where he was, and then a strange sense of fami- 
Larity seized him. 

“Beastly vault-like place!” he muttered, 
pe “Too big to be comfortable, and 
ghastly old-fashioned. I’m hanged if I don’t 
alter it all. Ili have some ‘fellows down from 
London with I'ght, new furniture for the rooms 
I intend to use. ose I must leave the 
others as they are, for the sake of appearances. 
It won't do to alter too many things. The 
Castlemaines are conservative. You must be 
cautious, Humfrey, old fellow—” shaking his 
fist at his reflection in a big m‘rror, as he 
stepped out of bed—* cautious and careful, or 
you'll be cut by the big-wigs of the county as 
your precious father was, and that won't do, 
you know, sonny. You must keep in with the 
lords and ladies, though you let the small fry 
go. hang,” and soliloquising, in not the most 
elegant fashion in the world, he proceeded to 
take his bath and dress himself. 

Having finished his toilet, the Baronet, lean- 
ing his elbows on the dressing-table, stared 
intently at his dark face in the glass, 

“IT wonder whether shewremembers: me well.” 


intently. “Of course, this makes a dif- 
ference,” touching the silky waves of his 
beard; “and as to eyes, and hair, and brows, 
one Castlemaine is as like another as two peas 


in & 

“Tf she cares for you, Humfrey, still,” talk- 
ing to his reflection, “as she did when 
she wrote you that charming little love-letter 
nine years ago, you'll be all safe, and the 
beautiful Mary quite ready to be transformed 
from Miss into Lady Castlemaine. Abt any 
rate, you have to face her, my boy; so the 
sooner it’s got over the better, more especially 
as every one believes you to be a most devoted 
lover,” and an ugly sneer disfigured the dark 
face, making it wonderfully like his father's 
ee AT ns sate Wop gee 

Sir id not @ @ very 
breakfast. te like a man who felt he 
must make haste, that the time for his meal 
was limited, and that he was liable to be 
called on at any minute to rise from the table 
and leave his breakfast unfinished. : 

At this railroad speed it did not take long to 

et through breakfast, and as soon as he Tad 
ye he got up and went out to the hall for 
his hat. There he was confronted by the house- 
keeper, Mrs. ‘Fennant. f 

“Have you any orders for me, sir?” she 
asked, respectfully, dropping a curtsey. 

“No, not any,” he rejoined, hurriedly, turn- 
ing his back on her, and searching for his 


hat. 

“What shall I have prepared for your lun- 
cheon, sir?” in no way disconcerted by his 
scant politeness. 

“Nothing,” he replied, curtly. “I shan’t 
be in to luncheon. I—I am going to see Mrs. 
Castlemaine, and shall remain there.” 

As Sir Humfrey walked across the A eve 
where the dew yet lay on the grass, P ling 
like myriad fairy diamonds, his thoughts were 
divided between his cousin and the value of the 
timber he owned. - He did not hurry; his pace 
was not that of an eager and ardent lover. 

No, on the contrary, he strolled slowly along, 
and the nearer he got to The Cot the slower 
his pace became, and the paler his face, while 
his hand caressed his bear piectionately. 

“It’s no use. shirking it,” he said, at last, 
angrily, pulling himself together, as it were, as 
-he sorb § through the park gates, and stood on 
the road, looking at his aunt's cottage, 
wreathed in climbing roses, that crept up to 
the thatched roof, and peeped at the old chim- 
neys, where the swallows built, curiously. “It 
has to be done, and if she cuts up rough I 
can’t help it. I'll do my best. So here ger 
and, crossing the , he swung back the 
little gate, and strode up the garden path, 
which ran between trim flower-beds, where 
pale lilies reared their stately heads, besides 
hollyhocks, sweet pea, marigolds, mignonette, 
and other humble blooms. ~~ 

The cottage door stood open, and the hail 
looked temptingly cool and clean, in contrast 
with the outside glare and heat. ; 

He paused for a moment on the step, and 
lifted his hand half-way to the knocker, then 
he let it fall back to his side. 

“No, that won't do,” he muttered. “I must 

show a bold front,” and he strode into the 
miniature hall, and tirned the handle of a 
door on the right. 
. He found himself in » small room prettily 
furnished, with a hundred dainty little nick- 
nacks, that showed women constantly used 
it, and standing by the table with her back to 
him was a woman, in a pale blue cambric 
gown, the graceful, rounded lines of whose 
figure were admirably displayed by it. ; 

She was ing flowers in some quaint 
little bowls, and did not look round, only stuck 
a y of banksia roses amid a mass of 
feathery fern, exclaiming— ; 

“There, mother, how do you think that wil! 
do?” 

“Charmingly,” said the Baronet, advanc- 





ing. “ But. then, Mary, everything syoude.is 


charming!” 
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With an exclamation that was half fear, Miss 
Castlemaine turned round, and stood staring at 
her cousin with dilated eyes, while he stopped 
short as he encountered her gaze, ahd also stood 
staring, while his lean cheek grew white and 
suffused ‘by turns. 

She recognised him, of course, at a. glance. 
What was a decade without having seen him 
to her, who had shrimed his image in her heart 
of hearts? She would have known his eyes, 
and those level black brows anywhere, amid a 
thousand. The Castlemaine face was too 
marked a one not to be remembered. 

“Humfrey,” she said, quietly, the next 
moment, mastering the feelings that threat- 
eued to overwhelm her. “So you have come 


‘ Mary,” he replied, with.a quick- 
drawn breath, as though of relief, as he put 
out his hand and took hers between both his. 
“{ have come at last. Are you weary of wait- 
ing?” His eyes looked very tender as he asked 
the question and bent towards her, and he 
wondered why she shrank away from him, to 
avoid the caress she saw threatening. 

“The years haye seemed long,” she answered, 
evasively, studying the face that seemed so like 
and yet so unlike what it was ten years before. 

“1 dared not even write,” he said, sorrow- 
fully. 

“Why not?” she asked, composedly, with- 
drawing her hand from his clasp, and busying 
herself once more with the flowers. 

“Luck was against me. Nothing seemed to 
prosper with me. Fellows in a claim would 
be getting on well until I joined them, then 
we would pan our nothing. The d.amonds I 
found were worthless. The farms I worked 
on Were never successful. I could not put by 
any money. I could only just make enough to 
live on, and I would not come back to you a 

gar!” a 

“Poor Humfrey!” she said, softly, with an 
exquisite intonation of pity, “ poor Humfrey ! 
Your life must have been’a hard one.” 

“It was, Mary,” he burst out. “ Infernally, 
d——d hard! I beg your pardon,” he added, 
humb'y, seeing her astonished look. “I’ve 
been associating with a rough set lately. Wil} 
you forgive me?” ; 

“Of course,” she answered, rather shortly, 
feeling very much annoyed at his swearing 
before her. 

“You know for over two years I've been a 
privet soldier in the 30th Font,” he went on, 

eprecatingly, “‘and a@ fellow’s manners soon 
deteriorate.” 

“Yes, naturally,” she agreed, wondering if 
it wag the bardenips he had undergone that 
had changed his voice from its.old, full, rich, 
melodious tones to its present harsher and more 
sonorous ones. 

“T have gone through a great deal,” he went 
on, with considerable self pity. “It has been 
like an ugly nightmare, and I want to ask you, 
Mary ”—coming closer, and imprisoning her 
hand again confidentially—* not to talk about 
it. The topic is a very painful one to me. | 
would gladly forget and blot out, if I could, the 
last ten years. Will you help me to do this?” 

“ Yes, Humfrey,” she said, slowly. “I will 
not touch on the topic of your absence since 
you do not like it mentioned, though I must 
admit I shou!d much like to have heard what 
your life had been, and all that you have 
done,” 

“Tt’s been pretty well a blank, save for hard 
work and struggles against starvation. There's 
nothing much to tell, Mary—nothing at all fit 
for your ears to hear. So we will draw a veil 
over the and begin again. Shall we?” 

His dark eyes fixed themselves very earnestly 
on her fair face, and seemed to await her 
answer with great anxiety. 

“We will as far as we can,” she responded, 
quietly. “Only a second beginning is never 
we tere Bs: Aone ae now pease, oa see 
mother,” she 1» qui , as though to sto’ 
the words that trembled p4 the Baronet’s tipa, 





“She is in the kitchen garden, and I am sure 
you know how giad she will be to see you.” 

“Yes, gladder than you are,” he retorted, 
with a tinge of bitterness in his sonorous tones, 
as he followed her down the passage leading 
to the garden. 

Just outside the door, basking in the sun- 
shine, lay a huge brindied hound, whose grey- | 
muzzle and blue eyes showed he was well- | 
stricken in years. He got up as they emerged | 
from the doorway, and stood with bristiing 
Mane, growling at the stranger. 

“That seems a savage brute? 
Humfrey, eyeing him carefully. 

“ He is wonderfully good-tempered as a rule, 
only savage with tramps and low people. We | 
have found him «uch @ comfort and protection,” | 
she added, gratefnlly. 

“Where did you get him?” he asked, | 
curiously. “ He looks old.” 

~ Where did we get him!” echoed Mary, lift- | 
ing her grey eyes, full of astonishment, to the | 
Baronet’s face. “Why, surely, Humfrey, you | 
remember Hugo?” 

“Hugo?” he said, in bewildered inqniry. | 

“Yes. Hugo, that your Irish friend, Captain 
Patrickson, gave you, and that you asked me 
to keep for you when you went away.” 

“Oh, yes, of. course. How thunderingly | 
idiotic.of me! But you know, Mary, I have | 
had so many dogs since I went away that it | 
is no wonder I forgot this one. | 
fellow, come and make friends with your mas- | 
ter,” holding out his hands. | 





remarked Sir 


But the dog drew back witli an ominous 
growl that displayed his teeth, still fairly per: 
fect and formidable-leoking, and stood eyeing | 
the Baronet with no friendly glance. | 

“ Doesn’t seem inclined to pal,” remarked 
Humirey. 

“No,” agreed his cousin, a little shocked at | 
the vulgarity of the expression. “I suppose | 
you won't want him, Humfrey? You will let | 
me keep him?” and Miss Castlemaine’s grey | 
eyes wandered a trifle anxiously from the dog 
to the man. 

“Keep him? Oh, certainly,” he returned, 
politely. “It would be no use my taking him 
to Castlemaine. I am certain he would not 
stay there an hour—unless you were there 
too!” he added, in a lower tone. 

“T suppose you will keep a pack of hounds? 
said Miss Castlemaine, moving down the path. 

“No, I don't think so. I don't care much 
for hunting.” 

“Not care for hunting!” she exclaimed, in | 
amazement. “Why, you used to be so fond 
of it.” 

“Yes,” said Humfrey, biting his lips, while 
a flush stole over his face, “only a man’s tastes 
alter as he grows older. _ It is rather a violent 
exercise.” 

“Yes. Still, some men hunt when they are 
over sixty.” 

“More fools they!" rejoined her cousin, 
roughly, and then silence fell between them 
and they walked on without saying a word. 

They found Mrs. Caetlemaine busy in the 
garden, and she was so overcome at the sight 
of Humfrey that she rose ‘hastily from he: 
knees, and, shedding her garden-gloves with 
marvellous rapidity, precipitated herself into 
Wis arms, exclaiming,— 

“My dear, dear Humfrey! I am so delighted 
to see you. I knew you would come back to vs 
some day! Well, you haven't altered much 
my dear!” ‘was her verdict after closely scru- 
tinising him. “Tf it weren’t for the beard, 
hardly at all, except that you have grown more 
like your father.” “All the Castlemaines 
resemble one another strong'y,” he said, | 
lightly. wT 

Except Mary, remarked his aunt. “She is 
too fair for a Castlemaine.” 

“Mary resembles you,” he told her as they | 
sauntred back to the house, where Hugo groet- 
ed them swith a fresh volley of savage growls. | 

“Yes she does. She is certainly not as dark | 
as her father.” 


” 





Come, old | « 


‘No: and «he ” 
2; ane i 


nd ; is hamisomer than ever 
he said when she went into the kitchen on eam 
domestic erratid, anil left them atone toget 

“T am glad you thin) sighed 
widow. “She has had some wonderfully goo! 
offers——brilliant ones'~and ehe has relused 
them all.” 

“Is--—is—it—om--my account, aunt?” 
asked with curious hesitation and emi 
ment 

“Well, Humfrey, if I speak the tri 
must say I think itis!’ 

“Then you think I may ‘hope, aunt? 
think se still cares for me?” he wept 
terrible anxiety underlying his toue of sci 
indifference, ’ : 

“T think eo, my 

“Only what?’ 
she paused. 

“Mary is very proud. 
long time away 
sent a moss 
short 


her. 
t! 


EO; 


You 


” 


dear Huinfrey ; 
he interrupted 


only 
quickiy as 
You have | 
You never wrote, you 

B word to her after th 
letter when you had been robbed 
diggings of everything you, possessed. she is 
sensitive—her prido has been aver: r 
Deeply attached as 1 know she is to you, -l 
feel you must be wctremely cautious ami cuye- 
ful, or you will ruin ell. That is all, if you 
wish to make Mary your wife.” 

“It is the dearest wish of my heart! ) 
exclaimed, fervently, “and wunt,” seizins Lex 
hand between both this in @ tenacious grip, 
I beseech you to help me in this matter! 
Give me the benefit of your advice and experi 
ence. One woman knows and. unde : 
another as a man never can. Tell me when 
you see I have pained or offended, her. Let 
me know what she says of me that may be un- 
favourable, in order that 1 may alier what she 
does not like, and try to become whet she 
would wish. Dothis, aunt, and I shall bless 
you!” 

“I will do my best!” rejoined v, 
sedately, concealing her delivious joy, “only a 
great deal must necessarily rest with yourself.” 

“You wish Mary to become my wie!” Le 
asked suddenly, fixing his dark eyes on hev in 
piercing glance 

“Why, yes; certainly Ido!” rejoined, Mes. 
Castlemaine, frankly. ‘“Naiwrally I.do. ‘Th 
eyes of all Ling and Castlemaine will be corned 
on us, and speculation will be rife, as it was + 
years ago, when you quarrelled with you 
father abont Mary, and eft Castlemaine.’ 

“Yes, yes, of course. 


} - 
the: 


I understand. 
think Mary is just a trifle compromised 
that it would be better for her to be L 
Castlemame.” bye 

“Not exatly compromised. till it world 
be better for her to merry yout since yom 
names have been wo long coupled toyether vs 
lovers.” 

“Yes. I suppose, 
care for that?” 

“Not in the least. As you’ well.know, : 
is of a very independent turn ef mimi, ard 
treats the gossips with supreme scom and-con 
tempt.” 

“Quite right!’ the exclaimed, wan 
“She shows her good sense. Lod w! 
charming wife she will make!” he added, with 
a quick sigh, as she passed the window. oid 
ing a huge cabbage-leaf full of strawberries 3 
her white hands, the ruddy colour ef th 
contrasting charmingly with the pale bi 
her gown 

“She will make a useful wife. 
fine lady.’ 

“She will make a very lovely one!” 
said in low tones, that had a tlavour of keen 
appreciation in them, as she appeared at the 
door, still bearing the pile of ruddy freit and 
told them dinner was ready. 

“You will stay, of course, Humfrey, 
‘share our plain fave?” sa‘ his ‘aunt. 

“T shall be delighted to !” raspond 
Baronet, cordially ; “and | like the plain fare.” 

“You herve changed very much then.” 
observed Mary, rather coldly, as they ail 
entered the little dining-room, and she laid 


however, Mary would 


’ 


Mary ‘is 


and 


i the 


| her luscious spoil on a glass. dish. 
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“Baye If he eaid, carlesly enough, as 
he fumbled with and creased his menritibe, 
Cae Mae arene iy as he looked 
Mh: Ebina Reed aged meer 
j ments in erence to 
i) 1 Baga geal 


{ You see a man grows wiser as he 
"Becnctines;” ned b 

, times,” she rejoined, , for her 

oousin’s words and manner rae ef Bos she 
knew why, only that he scemed so 
different from what he had been. 

Ig hurt her to see how his manners at the 
table bad deteriorated, how changed he was 
from the bright, gay, winsome young fellow 
who had won her heart, and kept her faithful 
to a mere memory for ten long years. 


CHAPTER V. 


Sir Humfrey seemed in no hurry to leave 
‘The Cot. He had been away a decade, and 
had not seen his early love for all that time; 
byt now that be was once more with ber be 
did not appear inclined to deprive himself of 
the pleasure of her socicty. 

_ Af last, about half-past six, after swallow- 

it four or five tea, and demolishing a 
pile of home-m tea-cakes, he relactantly 
took, his departure, after accepting Mrs. 
Castlemaine's pressing invitation to dine with 
them on the morrow. 

He looked back two or three times as he 
went towards his own dememe; but though 
Mrs, Castlemaine’s portly figure remained at 
The Cot gate, the one he looked for in the 
pale blue gown had disappeared. 

“Docsn’t much look as though she was 
Kpoony on me,” he soliloquised a trifle ruth- 


. fully, as he strode on under the welcome shade 
of his 


own oaks and elms. “Curious thing, a 
8 instinct. Stronger than anything I 
know. [F must co it. I must talk more 
of the past. I will look up some of our old 
love-passages,” with a queer burst of laughter 
that startled the squirrels amid the well-leaved 
branches, and the deer amongst the bracken 
aod Tush grasses. “Thera ere a good many 
noted down in the pocket-book,” and drawing 
it from hig breast-pocket he tossed down his 
hat on the grass, as though its pressure hurt 
his head, and stood in the full glare of the 
evening sun, that was tinging all the western 
sky with his ruddy glow, ying it intently. 

It was just at this minute that Lucky Biggs, 
whe had been on an errand to the t 
houso, came tripping gaily along, a 
ing, despite her twenty-five years, a mere girl, 
with her rosy, infantile face and big blue eyes. 

She was unconscious of the Baronet’s pre- 
sence until exactly opposite him, when, rais- 
ing her eyes, she saw him, every line and fea- 
ture of bis dark, stern face displayed by the 
sun's searching light. 

Ber a moment she stood, as if turned to 
stove, gazing at him. Then, with a scream 
she shrieked out: 

“Peter! Peter! is it your ghost?" and with- 
out waiting to see if what supposed was a 
spectre would reply, she dashed off towards the 
park. gates as fast as she could go. 

“D-———n the fool!” muttered the Baronet, 
savagely, as he picked up his hat and hurried 
cn.te the house, looking as black as thunder. 

Meanwhile, Lucky ran, as though pursued 
by « crowd of demons, righ6 through the vil- 
loge, until she arrived at her grandmother’s cot- 
tage, into which she burst like a whirlwind. 
«' Lork a’ mercy, what's te matter wi’ ye?” 
exclaimed the old woman, startled and put out 
at th's sudden and obstreperaus entry. 

“Uh! yom granny!” cried the girl, 
throwing herself into a chair and rock:ng her- 
self backwards and forwards. “Oh! Granny, 
I've seen his ghost!” 

“Bis ghost! Whose ghost?” -asked the 
dame, angrily, 

“Peter's, granny, Peter's. 
eh! dearic met” 

“Whar did ye see the ghonst, Lucky?” 
asked her red-headed brother, whe was stoop- 


Oh! dearie me, 





ing over the fire stirring something in a sauce+ 


pan— a fowl he had robbed from 
@ nei . ben roost. 

~ “Tn the »” moaned , her face hid- 
den in her s. “I were comin’ from Castle- 


mane, an’ just as I got to King’s Oak, what 
should I see but Peter standin’ under it with 
a letter in his hand. He were dresséd in a 
grey coat, just like the one he had afore he 
went away, an’ I believe he wanted to give 
me that letter, only I was so tened I just 
took and runned off here as as ever I 
could. Oh! dearie me—oh! dearie me.” 
“Ye cannot see ghousts. I dunt b’lieve in 
sich things,” announced old Mrs. Biggs from 
the cavernous of her armehair, “Ye 
must ha’ fancied ye saw sunthin’, Lucky, 
otic granny. I seed h h 
“No, no, , im sure enough. 
There ho was, standin’ as I've seen him a hun- 
dred times when he was keeper to Sir Nicholas, 
standin’ in the park and preserves,.wi’ one leg 
bes afore the other, and his head a wee bit 
t.”” 


“I knows who it was ye saw!" exclaimed 
red-head, a sudden light flashing across his 
dull brain. “Ave coorse, it were Sir Hum- 


frey, ’im as cummed home yesternight.” 

“No, no, John,” shaking her pretty head, 
sadly, “’t weren’t Mister Humfrey. Haven't 
I seen him often enough to know him? "Twas 
Peter, my Peter! Sure, shouldn’t I know his 
dark eyes ennywhere, them as has so often 
looked into mine?” 

“Qne Castlemaine’s as loike another as two 
peas in a pod,” remarked Gianny, oracularly. 
‘An’ Peter was a Castlemaine as much-as 
Mister Humfrey, onny te wrong soide 0’ te 
blanket, Lucky, ye know.” 

“T know, granny; only this wasn’t Mister 
Humfrey. No, it was Peter, an’ he’s dead an’ 
one an’ left me, an’ I shall never, never see 

im again!” and she seb to and wept with 
hearty goodwill, and refused te be comforted 
by either grandmother or brother, or to be- 
lieve that she had seen anything save Peter’s 


host. 

" When Sir Humfrey arrived at the house he 
was in no end of a bad temper, and swore 
roundly at the servants because the dinner did 
not appear by magic on the table the instant 
he came in. 

He looked so like the old Baronet as he stood 
cursing and storming on the hearthrug in the 
dining-room that the men shrank away from 
h'm, and even stately, bulbous-nosed old 
Trail secretly hoped he was not going to turn 
out like his father, an ill-tempered martinet, 
whom it would be impossible to please. 

The secret opinion of the big-wigs who came 
and ate his four-year-old mutton and drank his 
comet claret was that young Castlemaine was 
“snobbish.” There was no other word for his 
faux pas and ill-manners. Montague was half 
broken-hearted over his client’s falling away 
from the early gracious promise of his youth, 
and tendered some advice, which was 
roughly refused. 

The fact was, Sir Humfrey wanted ready 
money—rather a large sum—and he instructed 
the lawyer to sell out certain bonds, and if 
need be to get some of the timber in the park 
cut down. To the. latter Montague objected 
strongly, and in the end the old trees were 
spared, for he managed te get for the Baronet 
the sum he wanted—namely, four thousand 
pounds, which, oddly enough, he kept in a 
bureau in his bedroom—two hundred pounds 
in gold, the rest in five and ten-pound notes, 
all neatly packed in a wallet, which could be 
conveniently strapped round his waist in two 
minutes. 

Sir Humfrey grew less fidgety when he had 
the money, and turned his thoughts to love 
and matrimony. He spent quite half his time 
at his aunt’s cottage, amt let Mary see plainly 
that he thought she was bound to him by 
every means in his power. But she never 
acknowledged this or appeared to notice it, 
and her manner to him was so cold and repel- 
lant that sometimes he lost heart and temper 
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woul Soh der’ Ie pol G8 ping « eae 
w not t iving a decisive 
menial rity Loe 5 thie. gr 
er mother often made engagements for 
with her cousin, which she could not get out 
of ; one afternoon, late in August, she 
found herself riding along beside him on one 
of his borses by the newly-reapen fields, where 
the stubble shone like spun silk, listening to 
his rather clumsy wooing with ill-concealed im- 
patience. 
Just as they were an outlying farm 
stun tne aecotek Seoead cai eee 
stood in the road staring at them in rather an 
on ent is, he stared at Sir 
rey 


“ Banbury is fresh and wants a gallop!” he 
ye hoarsely. “Shall we go for a stretch on 
the grass?” 

“ Yes,” she assented, and away the horses 
acd aoe the man in the smock-freck far 


But that evening, as Sir Humfrey rode the 
tired chestnut through his park gates, the 
same man sprang forward from behind a tree. 

“ Be charitable'to a poor fellow who has lost 
every penny he »” he whined, laying 
a hand on the chestnut’s bridle. 

“Do you know, fellow, that you are tres- 

assing, and can be prosecuted?” shouted the 
ronet, angrily. 

“Yes. Trespassing on Sir Humfrey Castle- 
maine’a property, and he is the only person 
who can prosecute me.” 

“Curse you, take that!” roared Sir Hum- 
frey, cutting at the man savagely with his 
whip, who, putting up his hands to protect his 
face, a the blow a ya “4 

“Til c) y for these, my gentle- 
man,” pasneek ihe | stranger, looking at the 
white weals on his hands. “You'll travel 
sooner than you thought.” 

“Where is the other?” Sir Humfrey said 
to himself many and many a time that night, 
and for the next month, and then at the end 
of that time the reply came. 

It was a fine moonlight September evening, 
and after finishing his dinner he lit a cigar, 
and strolled out through the park towards The 
Cot, where he had not paid his accustomed 
visit. When near the gates he paused, for he 
heard a footfall comine along the road—a firm, 
even footfall—that sent a shuddering fear to 
his heart, and he eteod, as if turned to stone, 
waiting. 

bm and vary came pend ay amg ~ 
a man passed , apparently going e 
Cot—a man who Paha | his head, and looked 
in at the great bronze gate, with the horse's 
head on the top, and who was so like the lis- 
tener, save and except that he lacked a beard, 
that it was like seeing the reflection of his own 
face in @ mirror. 

“The game’s up!” he muttered, as the 





stranger passed on, and swung back the gate 
of The Cot. “It's time t» go!” and as his 
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hand instinctively stole to feel if the wallet and 
belt that he had worn round bis waist for the 
last month was safe, he set off at a rapid pace 
through the village of Castlemaine. 

Mary was sauntering between the trim gar- 
den paths with down-bent head and Aral 
heart, when the —- of the opening gate 
made her look up, she saw, in the bright 
light of the full moon, the face that she knew 
belonged to the man she bad loved and waited 
for so long, and that was so like and yet so 
different from that other face. 

“ Humfrey !” she cried, her tones unsteady 
with a great joy. 

“ My own beloved Mary!” said the stranger, 
making one step forward, and taking her in 
his arms; and, instead of shrinking from h‘m, 
she held up her lips for that kiss they had 
waited for so long. 


. e 7 ° 7 . . 


“Yes, dearest,” said the real Humfrey an 
hour later, as he sat with hic arm round his 
hetrothed’s waist, and her fair head resting 
contentedly against his shoulder. “It was 
that of a brother of mine, Peter Bras- 
dale. We were in the same regiment in 
Africa and fought side by side at. Colenso and 
‘Talana, so was my foster-brother, Jeff 
Morton. Poor Jeff was the first, knocked over, 
then I an ugly crack on the head, and a 
bullet agh my shoulder, and I was sent 
éo the hospital at. Winburg. While there I be- 
came delirious and very ill; and Peter, being 
wounded, was sent there also, but soon became 
convalescent. He claimed kinship with me, 

_and under pretence of helping to nurse me, 

managed to get possession of my pocket-book 
and some letters. This was after he saw 
Montague’s advertisement. He thought he 
was safe, I had enlisted as John Smith. No 
one knew who I really was save Morton, and 
when Peter left Jeff wes too iH to 
speak, and I was delirious, and not expected 
to live a week. You know, Sir Nicholas gave 
him a fairly good education, and he had been 
accustomed to speak to gentlefolks, so he had 
picked up some of the mamners of the try. 
Only, Montague tells me he betrayed himself 
now and then.” 

“He was an utier snob!” said Mary, 
angrily, thinking of the sweet speeches to 
which she had reluctantly listened from the 
impostor’s lips. ; 

“T suppose he could not control himself on 
all occasions. It was Morton who came over 
here, and, hearing about the return of the 
young Castlemaine, came down to verify his 
suspicions about Peter. He did verify them, 
and then we communicated with Montague.” 

* What will he do?” 

“To-morrow he goes to Castlemaine to eject 
my precious half-brother.” 

But on the morrow, when the lawyer made 
his appearance at the great house, there was 
not a trace of Peter Brasdale nor of the four 
thousand pounds he had cunningly contrived 
to get into his clutches. { 

He got clear off with it, and the real Sir 
Homfrey refused to set the myrmidons of the 
jaw on his track. 

“Let him have the money,” he said, drawing 
Mary into his embrace. “ My father ought 
x0 have left him something. I have plenty 
without it, and what I prize most in the whole 
world is mine, and safe from the wolf's 
clutches. What should I have done, sweet- 
heart, if you had listened to his spurious 
pleadings and married him’ ” 

“T-should never have done that, Humfrey.” 
she answered, fondly, raising a pair of love-lit 
urey eyes to his. “My instinct warned me 
that he was not the man J leved,-and——” 

“Who loves you.” whispered Humfrey, 


drawing her arms arvund his throat, and kiss- 
tag her willing lips agzin and again. 
{THE END.] 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


T had been an awful blow to Ken- 
neth, Earl of Combermere, when 
he discovered his own secret. It 
had seemed to him, as he stood 

= before the fair pictured form of 

the Lily Maid of Asbelot that, dearly as he 
loved der, the fact that it was widely believed 
her father’s hand had made his mother 2 widow 
must for all separate them—that. not even love 
such as his could sanctify the union between 
the family of a murderer and that of his victim. 
Kennéth left the Royal Academy full of 
good (%) resolutions for the prudent ordering 
of his future. He went tothe very place where 
such prudent plans would be encouraged; and 
yet that first visit to Lady Combermere and 
the granddaughter in Cadogan Place quite 
upset all Kenneth’s wise resolutions. 
Margaret St. Clune spoke slightingly of her 
foster-sister, and Kenneth found himself almost 
hating her on the spot. Not all Lady Com- 
bermere’s praises of his cousin could change 

Kenneth’s opinion of her. And when he left 

the house his mind was quite made up; since 

an insuperable barrier loomed between him 
and Nell he would never marry at all. 

But then the question would crop up, was the 
barrier unsurpassable? He asked Mr. Ashwin 
if there would be no chance of proving poor 





the extraordinary scene at his mother’s house. 
Her protestation that she had seen her hus- 
band’s ghost; Emily Taylor's simple verdict 
that a man who could let himself be parted 
from the girl he loved because an accusation 
rested on her father’s name, could not know 
what real love was. It all happened within 
twelve hours—the discovery of his love for 
Nell, his prudent resolutions then fading 
away, the love-conquering scruples, and the 
final choice that nothing but her own deed 
should come between him and Nell. 

But fate was assuredly against true love in 
this case. Poor Kenneth, as we know, re- 
ceived’ a wound in his ghostly encounter, and 
for more than three weeks was almost an in- 
valid, his sole acquaintance with the world out- 
side Cadogan Place being (and that only after 
a fortnight’s seclusion) a daily drive with his 
hostess. ‘ 

He did not bear the suspense well. He was 
devoured % am intense anxiety to see Nell 
and plead his cause, but he was saved one 
pang. He knew well all the papers had 
chronicled his itIness, though he had passed in 
Paris as “ Mr. St. Clune.” 

Nell was aware of his true rank. She would 
not think he had forgotten his little friend, 
because he neither wrote nor called. She would 
know he was too ill to-do either. 

One thing surprised him. Bruce Carew 
neither camé nor sent to inquire after him. 
Day after day the young Earl insisted on the 
cards left at the door being brought to him. 
He plodded through the contents of the silver 
salver day after day, but he never saw the name 
of the kind, eccentric, artist, and this omission 
made him the more eager to go to Oakley 
Cottage and see his friends; so it was almost 
with a boyish exultation he dressed himself on 
Monday to go out for the first time alone. 

Of course Lady Combermere’s carriage was 
at his di . The Countess would dearly 


her favourite’s chambers, while he arranged the 
papers and answered the correspondence, which 
were the avowed object of his expedition ; but 
Kenneth told her, smiling, there was no car- 
riage approach to the particular part of the 





\ Temple where he resided, and that he felt 


Gordon's innocence, and then came upon him: 


have liked to go in it herself, and wait outside | 


quite strong, and a few hours’ literary labours 
would not hurt him in the least. 

“Indeed,” continued the young Marl, gaily, 
“T begin to think I must have been a shocking 
imposter all this time; I feel so well and 
strong. I shall most likely go on to Fulham 
and look up Carew if I keep as well as I am, 
so don’t expect me much before dinner.” 

A pretty pink colour came into Lady Com- 
bermere’s cheeks. She blushed like a girl. 

“TI do so wish, Kenneth, you would bring 
Mr, Carew in to dinner. It would make me 
feel almost young again to meet ‘him once 

It is years and years since I have seen 

him 


“JT will give the message, Aunt Lucy, but I 
can’t answer for him. Carew has 2 whole- 
some dread of titles. He may not feel equal 
to seeing a Countess.” 

“Tell him to think of me as Lucy Talbot.” 

“You shall be obeyed, aunty,” and Ken- 
4 smiled almost lustfully. “Wish me good 
luck.” 

“My dear boy, what are you going to do?” 

He no mind to tell her. 

“It is my first return to active life since 
the accident, and you know that fellow’s 
stiletto might have finished me, so I think 
you otght to wish me good luck.” 

“My dear boy, you know I wish it you with 
all my heart.” And with those words ringing 
in his ears Lord Combermere went out into 
the summer sunshine, for time had passed 
since his return from Paris, and bright June 
head come. 

He went to his chambers first. Kenneth 
would have scorned to tell or act a lie, He 
had said to Lady Combermete he was going 
to “see after things im the Temple,” and he 
did so. Besides, two was much too early for 
Fulham, so he opened letters and answered 
them with tolerable attention, and was fairly 
engrossed in his task when the housekeeper 
came bustling up, and said a gentleman wished 
to see him. 

Kenneth glanced at the card—“ Edward 
Mayo!” he muttered to himself. “What can 
he want? Well, I always liked the fellow; 
and as he is io have Emily some day, and I 
regard her as a sister, I may as well cultivate 
his acquaintance.” 

The two men shook hands. The clergyman 
made all suitable inquiries for the Karl's 
health, and then a strange silence crept over 
them both. 

“T hardly know how to tell you what has 
brought me here,” began Mr. Mayo at last. 
“T fear you will think me tuking an unwar- 
rantable liberty, but I have consulted a——a 
friend of mine who knows you better far than 
I do, and she assured me I ought toe come even 
if you were offended.” 

“My dear fellow,” said Kenneth, simply, 
“IT am not given to take offence, and if Miss 
Taylor—of course she is the friend you speak 
of—advised you to come to me I am sure you 
were right to come. I can’t — to agree 
with what you say, but I will listen patiently 
and believe in your motive if I can’t in your 
arguments.” 

Poor Mr. Mayo looked as if ‘he hated the 
task before him. 

“T think you have heard from Emily I am 
curate of Marden; Lord Combermere? I live 
in the very house once occupied by your 
cousin, Miss St. Clune, and her foster-mother.” 

Kenneth smiled. 

“IT gee my suspicions were wrong. I really 
believed you had ¢ome to scold me on the 
matter of ghosts; and that you would prove 
the whole affair at my mother’s a mere hal- 
lucination. Of course, I know you live at 
Marden—and a very pretty place it is.” 

“Yes. You see, living there, Lord Comber- 
mere, I could not help hear'ng things, and E 
soon found ont that no one in the place knew 
the true name and rank of the young lady who 
had lived among them as Queenie Marsh.” 

“T believe that was a fancy of herown. It 
was given out she was going to reside with hes: 
grandmother. and not even her foster-movher 





heard her address.” 
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“Yes. It was not until I spent.a few days at 
Whiveladies last week, and heard from Emily 
of Miss St. Clune’s former history, that I had 
any proof of her connection with the beautiful 
girl who left: Marden so suddenly. I had sus- 
pected it, I own.” 

Lord Combermere looked bewildered. 

“T assure you'I have not the’ least idea 
what you are driving at. J have promised you 
not to be offended. Can't you speak piainly ? 
Forgive me if I seem irritable, but I have 
deen very ill, and I never could bear hints 
patiently !” 

“May I ask you one question, my lord? 
Are you engaged to Miss St. Clune?’ 

“No. And if you care to hear it, I never 
shail. The whole world may know that!” 

“Then I can speak openly. 4 have a friend” 
~-his voice shook with strong emotion—“ who 
is at the point of death—sent there, Lord 
Combermere, by your cousin’s hand. He was 
the finest, tenderest-hearted man I ever met! 
A brave sailor, a frank, open-hearted gentle- 
man, who, if he had not a long line of titled 
ancesturs, and that external polish mingling 
1u the best society alone can give, yet might 
have moved in the highest circles as one of 
Natures noblemen. 1e son and heir of the 
richest man in Marden, he loved Queenie 
Marsh as his own soul. Knowing her mother’s 
objections to lovers, he proposed to her pri- 
vately, and was accepted. A week before her 
mother’s death he sailed on his last voyage ; 
in less than three months he was to return 
and ciaim his bride. His father would yield 
then. the fine old mansion he had bought at 
Maiden and settle eight hundred a year ong 
shem, ‘Truly it was a brilliant prospect for a 
girl Living in extreme poverty.” 

“And she forsook him?”” 

“Soe did worse. If she had written to 
Austin Brooks, telling him frankly of her 
altered fortunes, and that she must now look 
higher than a mere country gentleman, 1 for 
one could have forgiven her; but she went off 
without leaving him the slightest clue to her 
whereabouts ; and weeks later sent him a note 
—still no address—saying she was with her 
grandmother, who hated all such things as 
lovers and engagements. Until she came of 
age she could not marry him. She would not 
seek to bind him; he shon'd be free; only 
until she read of his marriage to another she 
should think herself his fiancée, and wear his 
ring. 

_“ And she is a St. Clone,” there was pas- 
sionate indignation in Kenneth’s voice. “Of 
course, I understand the motive of her letter— 
it was to keep her lover quiet until she was 
actually married.” 

_ “Until she was Lady Combermere, my 
lord,” said Mr. Mayo, shortly. “Yes, the 
letter was bad enough, but there is worse to 
come. 

Kenneth threw up his hands. 

“What can be worse than treachery!” 

The curate went on with the story of Aus- 
tin Brooks's life in London, and the strange 
events which preceded his illness. He said 
the young man's father had spared neither 
pains nor expense to unearth the truth; and it 
was discovered, after an infinitude of troub'e, 
that the letter which sent. Austin forth in such 
high spirits as related by Mrs. Milner was 
signed “his own Queenie,” and had appointed 
@ meeting xt a certain house in a lonely private 
road in a distant suburb. i 

The note was placed by Mr. Mayo in Lord 
Combermere ’s hands, and he said at once, 

_ “Yes, it is her writing—not a doubt of it. 
And this was--when?” 

“A fortnight ago. Mr. Brooks’s absence 
lasted a week, and it is now nearly as lon 
since we were sumomned to his sick bed. 
cannot explain to you /how it was, but some 
instinct to:d me, even before this letter was 
found, his sufferings had come though the 
gil he loved. ‘There was a fancy portrait in 
nis rooms which he valued from its strong re- 





semblance to ‘Queenie.’ Getting leave of 
absence from the Vicar, I went down to White- 
ladies, risking your mother’s thinking my 


intrusion a présumption; then I showed the 
picture to Emily, who told me at once it was 
@ likeness of Miss St. Ciune in fancy dress. 
told Emily all I knew, and she urged me to 
come to Nee I had to go back to Marden in 
time for Sunday's duties, but I came up by the 
first train to-day, and after learning the latest 
particulars from Mr. Brooks I set out to try 
and find you.” 

Poor Kenneth was trembling like a man with 
the ague. He was passionately fond of Com- 
bermere Abbey, he dearly loved his grand old 
name; and lo! both were possessed by a woman 
whose conduct was a disgrace and scandal to 
her sex! It really seemed to Kenneth he could 
never hold up his head again. 

One comfort he had—and one alone. 

“My choice was made,” thought the poor 
fellow to himself before he knew this. “1 had 
fixed in my mind to refuse to marry her. 
Thank Heaven, I shall not go to my darling 
because the character of the woman I meant 
to marry is so vile that no gold could gild over 
its blots. I had made up my mind to tell Neil 
of my love, and do what life and mind could to 
win hers in return, before ever I dreamed of 
the wickedmess concealed beneath my cousin’s 
lovely face!” 

But he had not heard all. It dawned on 
him slowly there was more to come. He tried 
to collect his thoughts. He looked again at 
the note in Margaret’s writing, which yet lay 
in his hand. 

“ And this meeting! Did it take place?” 

“T only heard the truth of that te-day. Lord 
Combermere, you look weak and tired. Are 
you sure you can bear to listen to it?” 

“J would rather hear all.’ And Kennet! 
pouring himself out a tumbler of water drank 
it. at one draught. “ Please go on. 

“Mr. Brooks sent down a detective to see 
the house and make inguiries. At first the 
poor old man thought Austin’s talk the mere 
ravings of delirium, but the doctor was a far- 
seeing man,.and he guessed the account was 
of no fancied honours, but of something actually 
endured by the poor sufferer. By his advice a 
skilled detective went down to Elmer's End to 
make inquiries.” 

“Elmer's End! 





What an extraordinary | 
place to choose—so difficult of access, so small, | 
and so remote!” 

“All those drawbacks as you think them 


were so many advantages. The house was 
old, and had been to let so long that the land- 
lord was not likely to be too particular as to 
his tenants’ antecedents. The situation was so 
lonely I don’t suppose a dozen persons passed 
down the road in the course of a day.” 

“ And Margaret met him there?” 

“She did not. A respectable woman—so the 
detective learned after many inquiries—and her 
busband were the new tenants of Meadowbank, 
and they gave out they were expecting an in- 
valid visitor. The date they fixed for his 
arrival is the one named by Miss St. Clune for 
the meeting. He was seen to go in there. 
Nothing further can be learned except that the 
day after his return to London the key of 
Meadowbank was sent to the landlord with a 
quarter’s rent in gold in a registered packet. 
The man and his wife had disappeared. They 
owed no one a half-pénny ; no one had thought 
their flight extraordinary, the general impres- 
sion being that Meadowbank was so gloomy 
and deserted no one would be likely to stop 
there.” 

“ And you think——?” 

“Poor Austin’s ravings supply tlie rest of 
the narrative. From them we gather he was 
kept shut up in a cellar without furniture and 
kept without light; almost without food, to 
induce him to swear to give up all claim on 
his faithless fancée, and to promise silence on 
her past when she married her noble lover, the 
Earl of Combermere.’’ 

“This is terrible!” 

“So I felt——-. Emily and I consulted toge- 
ther before we knew the last link in the story, 





| thander-bolt. 


‘to Providence, Miss St. Clune’s 


but even’ then we felt that even if you did not, 
believe us, if you treated the tale with scorn 
and quarrelied with us both, our duty was te 
let you know the truth. Better that you should 
break your heart at parting from your beauti- 
ful-cousim tham give your name to one who ka: 
acted inhumanly.” 

“I never meant to marry her. She never 
inspired me with any feeling of regard. 1} 
admit she is beautiful, but even her beauty 
had no power to charm me.” 

“The treatment of her 
enough to show what she is.” 

Kenneth started. ; 

“Nell needs no patronage from Miss St. 
Clune,” he said, proudly. “She is the adopted: 
daughter of an artist and his wife, who love 
her as their own child, and will spare no pains 
to make her happy.” 

“And who cast her adrift last Thursday 
evening to starve, beg, or sin, as seemed best 
to her. I think those people must be of much 
the same eslibre as your cousin, Lord Com- 
bermere.” 

Kenneth was white as death. He clutched 
wildly at the table for support. 

“Be merciful! For pity sake tell me all 
you know. Where is Nell? What has become 
of her? Don’t keep me in suspense. You 
don’t know what this is to me. 1 love her as. 
my own soul. It was my dearest wish to call 
her my wife, and but for your visit I should. 
have been at Fulham before now to tell her so.” 

“You would not have found her. I only 
heard the story on Saturday, but it made my 
blood boil. Mr. Brooks, who knew me at. 
Marden before her troubles began, met her 
wandering alone in London b gaat ht, looking 
for same humble lodging not beyond her means-. 

“ He is not what you would call a gentleman, 

Lord Combermere, but he has a father’s heart 
He went up to her, and spoke to her. At 
she refused his kindness; she could not forget, 
she said, all he and his had suffered through 
her foster-sister. Besides, the reason_ which 
had made Mrs. Ainslie cast her out might turn 
him, too,"into her foe. He got the truth out 
of her somehow. Poor child! It seems her 
father had been acoused of murder, and died 
before his innocence could be proved. The 
mother took -a—morbid view of his guilt, 
changed her name, and never spoke of her 
past. 
“Tt must have come on the poor girl like a 
She went out, leaving Mrs. 
Ainslie, her loving, adepted mother: In her 
absence Miss St. Clune—from what motive 
one is at a loss to tell, unless mere cruelty— 
swept down upon the Cottage with the story of 
the past. Mrs. Ainslie confronted Nell with. 
it on her return, and would not believe the 
girl was as innocent of deception as herself 
then. She cast her adrift.” 

“Where was Bruce Carew? Mrs. Ainslie’s 
brother, I mean, Surely Ae never turned agaiust 
Nell?” 

“He is in Africa. Mr. Ainslie was absent. 
The lady seems to haye been alone.” — 

“ Amd I thought her a good woman.” 

“Weill, perhaps she —_ so, too, You 
need not be anxious about Miss Marsh, Lord 
Combermere. Old Mr. Brooks acted by ker 
as kindly as though she had been the child of a 
dear friend. He took her te a lady’s house 
for the night, and the next morning left his 
sick son’s room to go with her to Marden and? 
instate her as companion to his crippied 
daughter.” 

““Mopsy Brooks told me herself on Sunday 
she loved Nell already, and the poor sickly 
child is very staunch in her affections. 1t 
might have meant starvation, misery, death, 
that cruel expulsion from Fulham, But, thanks 
malice has only 
sent her foster-sister back to the home of her 
childhood to fill an honourable post in a good 
man’s house.” 

“Heaven bless him!” cried LUprd Comber- 
mere. “TI should like to see him and thank 
him, but I expect he hates the sound of my 
name !””: ‘ 


is. 


foster-sister 
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“No, he’s too just for that. He might have 
done so had married Miss St. Clune, but 
he is too kind to bear malice for your having 
unconsciously been his boy’s rival.” 

Kenneth a long breath. 

“TJ should like to go to Marden.” 

“J must beg you not to think of it at 

t. You are something of an invalid, and 
must not trifle with yourself!” 

“But I want to see Nell!” 

“T think I can answer for it she will not. run 
away. I return to-night, and I will gladly 
take any ——- for you. Besides, Lord Com- 
bermere, I think your duty calls on you to re- 
main in town!” 

“My dutty!” 

“I do not ask you to publish the story I 
have told you. I can understand the pain it 
would give you, but surely the Countess of 
<ombermere should hear the true character of 
the girl she loves! In justice to the poor fel- 
flow whose life she has wrecked Miss St. Clune 
ought not to go scot free.” 

“True; but my brain feels on fire. I don’t 
think I could talk to her. The very sight of 
her would make me shudder!” : 

“The revelation should not fall on you; in- 
deed, it ought not to do so. Couldn't Mr. Ash- 
win undertake it?” 

“T have not seen Mr. Ashwin for ages— 
not since encounter with the ghost. 
lieve he eee it a point of conscience never to 
go to Lady Combermere’s if he can ibly 
‘uelp it, and he has set his heart on finding out 
the truth of the strange occurrence which 
alarmed my mother, and might have had such 
<errible results for me!” 

“T believe ho Aas discovered the truth!” 


“ Impossible ! ” : 

“The man who personated Mr. Marks d'd 
me the honour to break into my cottage the 
night following your éncounter with him. He 
..bstraeted some letters from Miss Taylor relat- 
ing ‘to Mrs. Marks’s house: Fortunately the 
Vicar saw him (before his little essay at house- 
breaking), and is a good hand at drawing. His 
sketch of my unwelcome visitor would pass 
anywhere, Mr. Ashwin says, for a picture of 
your stepfather. An old servant of Mrs. 
Marsh’s absconded wth him, and wrote me a 
kind of valedictory letter, ees had been 
his wife for years. The sketch of the man 
and another of poor Sally have been handed 
to the detective, and he has made two most 
important discoveries. The man’s portrait 
answers in all particulars to a step-brother of 
Mr. Marks, who was a kind of family ne’er-do- 
well, and had not been heard of for some 
months at the time of the. lawyer’s murder. 
The-other discovery is yet more strange. This 
man and his wife are declared to be the couple 

Meadow Bank and kept Austin 
isoner there!”’ 
ix object? ” 

“Money on his. No doubt Miss St. Clune 
promised liberal terms; but the woman had 
lived with Mrs. Marsh for years, and loved 
your cgusin devotedly. Shy acted most likely 
from affection to her nursling.” 

“Tt sounds wonderful!” = 
“Doesn’t it. Of course there is a great deal 
%o be ined. Why has nageiagr kept quiet 
all these if money was his object, seeing 
he would ha ve had more chance of working on 
your mother’s feeli earlier? Then why did 
not Mr. Marks confide to his wife the existence 
of this rélation with such an extraordinary 
resemblance. to himself?” 

“Tt explains one thing,’ said Kenneth 
dreamily. “Marks was just the kind of man 
to make a ion wear his old clothes ; 


be-, 





“And he remembered him?” 

“Perfectly, and said your stepfather was an- 
noyed at the resemblance (wh'ch bearing in 
mind his brother’s disreputable character is 
hardly surprising); he did es erything in his 
power to aiter it, but all his’ efforts were 
fruitless. If he shaved his brother shaved, 
too; if he wore short hair or long hair, hair 
oe or hair brushed strait, his faithful 
wants dy nye him exactly. At last the 
man’s uct was so outrageous Mr. Treviyn 
forbade him the office, and he only turned up 
again a few weeks before the murder, when he 
promised to go to Australia if his brother 
would advance him a certain sum to begin 
life with. As he made no sign all through the 
trial, and never even applied to know the pro- 
visions of the will, the conclusion Mr. Ashwin 
takee-is that he got the money, and had 
sailed for the Antipodes before his brother's 
murder.” ‘ 

retin: re emp through Kenneth’s 
mind, so bright that elt it was almost im- 
possible. He dismissed it as being born only 
of his own wishes, and did not even confide it 
to the sympathetic young curate. 

_ “You seem to have been the moving-power 
in all this business, Mr. Mayo! While 1 have 
been laid aside almost as helpless as a log you 
Lave been making yourself invaluable. I am 
sure I can never forget your kindness.” 

Mr. Mayo smiled. 

_“T am meeting with a very different recep- 
tion from the one I expected. I must confess 
T came here oe f most reluctantly.” 

“You surely did not think me so infatuated 


— Miss St. Clune as to be her blind parti- 
san 


“T thought you would resent my story, not 
so much on her account as that it touched 
your family pride. I learned how strong that 
is in my intercourse with the late Earl.” 

Kenneth looked perplexed. 

“T suppose it is her having lived apart from 
us all so long. But I never seem to realise 
my cousin Margaret. is a St. Clune.” 

“ Will Lady Combermere take the matter to 
heart, do you think?” 

“I fear it will be a terrible blow to her. She 
has continued to shut her eyes to all imperfec- 
tions in Margaret, and regards her'as a kind 
of sacred legacy from her husband.” 

“ And you agree she should be told?” 

“Yes. I go further. I think anyoue who 
sought to marry my cousin should be warned 
of her character.” 

“ She is so beautiful, it would not deter man} 
men. [ fear she will break more hearts than 
poor Austin’s before her career is finished at 
the hymeneal altar.” 

“TI wonder whom she will marry?” 

“T suppose if she died unmarried the estate 
would pass to you?” 

“T would rather not think of that; the con- 
tingency never presented itself to me.” 

“I own I should like to see you master of 
Combermere Abbey. The late Earl’s will has 
always seemed to me peculiarly unjust.” 

“He could hardly divine his granddaughter’s 
character,” said Kenneth, gravely. Then, in 
a different tone, “ For me, I have come to the 
conclusion wealth does not bring happiness. 
I am tired of London and fashionable life. 1 
possess three hundred a year of my own, and 
if a certain young lady will only consent to 
trust herself to me, I think that will be enough 
for a simple country home ; and as I get on in 
my profession we shall be able to launch out. 

ill you and Emily be kind neighbours to us, 
Mayo, if we come and pitch our tent at Mar- 
den?” 

“An Earl and Countess settle at Marden! 
The place would lose.its head at the idea!” 

“TI rather fancy I shall drop the title. It 
would be too absurd for a maid-of-all-work (or 
would it run to a cook and housemaid?) to 
address her master as as * lord.’ But these 
are only vague dreams, Mayo. I have no 
right: to build on Miss Marsh’s consent, since 
I have never even hinted my wishes to her. 





“You will be hai if she does consent?” 
said Edward Mager’ thovahateliy. “ Bwen 
poverty with such a wife could have no sting. 
Sally once told me ‘Miss Nell’s face is like 
the angels’, and when @nce I had seen her I 
understood and a preciated the description.” 

“Poor Sally! ¢ nly fancy if your suspicions 
are correct—she and my motiier are sisters-in- 
law! I hope the mother will never know it. 
I don’t think her pride would ever get over 
prs. 4 such @ near connection who had been a 
general servant.” 

“Poor Sally! But not for your reason. 
Those vears of honest toil are- nothing for her 
to blush about; but she strikes me as a noble 
sg ee ea] = 

“ By what?” 

“ By love, or what passes for love in these 
evil days. Her wild nassion for this reckless 
man bas wrecked her whole life, just as trouble 
and hardships have wrecked her face, which 
a once have been as beautiful as Miss St. 

une’s.” 

A little ‘travelling clock struck six. 
Mayo started to his feet. 

“T must be going.” 

“But we have settled nothing!” 

“T am quite sure you have talked long 
enough ; and, indeed, there is nothing more to 
decide. It rests with you to see Mr. Ashwin, 
and empower him to break what I have told 
you to the Countess. He will advise you 
whether to tell Miss St. Clune of our dis 
coveries. For me, I shal) stay this night in 
town, that I may relieve Mr. Brooks in the 
care of Aystin, then I shall catch the early 
train to Marden.” 

“ And you will see Nell?” 

“T shall call at the Manor House the first 
thing to give Miss Brooks the last news of her 
brother.” 

* And you will tell Nell?” 

“ Whatever you intrust to me.” 

Kenneth thought a moment. 

“Tell her, please, what. a helpless log I have 
heen ever since she returned to England ; but 
that as soon as T can leave the kind nursing 
of my aunt I shall come to Marden, and that 
I hope Miss Marsh will be as kind to me as 
was Miss Ainslie. 

“T will remember.” 

“That will tell her I know-all the cruelty 
she has met with.” 

“Yes.” F 

“What are you keeping back’ 7 can see 
there is something you are hiding. 

“T think,” said Mayo, simply, - the aires 
of your engagement to Miss St. Clune has 
reached her foster-sister. . x ; 

There was a bitter — on Kenneth’s 
% yut he suppressed 1 
On hae beecd. 1 dareney. thet by Lord 
Combermere’s will I ihad to choose pene 

1 y 
wealth with my cousin or poverty Wt vena 
her. ‘Tell her, a. wee 6 a 
ou 0 i . 
sotto Ha marriages, only tell my —— 
t shall be a poor man all my days. ont 
know then that Kenneth’s choice is made. fe 

The young curate saw his friend off-in a ca 

Car ) d then turned in the 
for Cadogan Place, am th 1 
direction of Austin Brooks's lodgings. ‘os 

“§ noble-hearted fellow!” was his ver = 
on Lord Combermere. “ And Emily _ by 
right—he will never sell himself for prea ‘ = 
the St. Clunes have been noted for their tru 

ho The mother of this heartless 
on. ye aa ient gentlewoman. 
heiress was a refined, , patient ¢ $A oT 
Wherever in the world, then, does vane J 
St. Clune inherit her cruel, unwomanly 
pature?” 

At the moment when the curate entered 
Austin Brooks’s sick room, Lord Combermere 
was opening a tdegram from Emily Taylor. 

“Come down at once, and bring Mr. Ash- 
win if you can. The ghost has fo-lowed us 
to Whiteladies !” 


(To be concluded next ageok. ) 


Mr. 
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BY EFFIE ADELAIDE ROWLANDS 
Author of ‘‘ Unseen Fires,’’ “‘Woman Against Woman,’ etc., etc. 





SUMMARY OF OPENING CHAPTERS, 


Sadie Lancaster is day-dreaming in one of the class- 
rooms of Park House Academy, when news is broug' + 
that Miss Lotway, the pak wishes to speak to 
her. Sadie’s uncle, Sir Reginald Derwent, des res her 
to travel to London at once and there join him. 

Sadie has clandestinely marred handsone ak 
Ronalds, who, hearing of her departure, contiives to 
travel part of the way with her. He is profuse in his 
avowal of his love for Sadie, but will not agree to her 
announcing their marriage. It is soon seen that his 
profession of love is but the mask of villainy. 

tadie makes the acquaintance of Sir Reginald, who 
is an invalid, and her heart goes out to him at once in 
womanly sympathy in his Leary “ps and she readily 
aoqguiesces in his wish io renounce a!) youth{ul pleasures 
for his sake, <.-.... 





CHAPTER IV. 
pg HILIP BREWER gazes silently at 
his friend for several moments, 
and then says, in a low voice :— 

“Jack, has it really gone as 
far as this?” 
Jack Ronalds continues te smile and tilt his 


ir back. 

“Tt has, Phil!” is his answer. 

“You are actually married to this girl?” 

“ As fast as a registrar could bind us. Would 
you like to see the marriage lines?” 

He makes pretence of searching in his 
pocket, and then stops as he catches a glimpse 
of the face opposite. 

“Why, Plat, you look as solemn as a judge. 
What ails you?” 

Philip Brewer does not answer at first, and 
as Jack begins to whistle softly he gets up. 

“ Ronalds,” he’says, “I have always thought 
you a bad lot, but on my honour I did not 
immagine even you could be such a villain.” 

Jack whistles on for a second. 

“Strong words, my friend,” be observes 
shortly. 

“ They 
Brewer. 

A sneer disfigures the handsome face of Jack 
Ronalds, his dark blue eyes have an ugly, 
angry look in them. 

“ Drop the parson, Phil, it doesn’t suit you, 
old man; besides, if J am a bad lot, I think 
I have got a fairly good compatriot in your- 
self.” 
“Two wrongs don’t make a right.” 

“No; nor two fools a clever man. Come, 
Phil, don’t be an idiot; just cast things over 
in your mind, and you will see my great coup 
in not quite such a villainous light.” 

“Why have you married the girl?” Brewer 
asks, as he seats himself again; “surely an 
engagement would-——” 

Jack Ronalds draws out a handsome cigar 
case, puts one of its occupants in his mouth, 
and leisurely lights it. 

“A woman's word is never to be trusted,” 
he replies, curtly; “an engagement can be 
broken. A marriage is a more difficult affair.” 

“Not with such a past as yours, Jack, my 
boy—remember that.” 

Jack scowls. 

“No one knows of my past but friends like 
yourself, Phil.” 

“You mean that no one knows you over 
here by your adopted name,” Brewer sums up, 
quietly; “but, after all, aliases are very 
clumsy, weak dodces.” 

He stops for « moment, 
quickly :—- 

“And, by the way, how did you manage 
that. in the registry office? How did you 
silence her questions, or does she know all?” 

“She knows nothing, and she asked no 
questions. I confers I felt a trifle nervous, 
but I managed to cover up my signature with 
the blotting paper, and she was so agitated 





can't be too strong,” returns 


and then adds, 


she could scarcely hold the pen, much less read 
what I had written.” 

Philip Brewer thinks for a few minutes. 

“It is a bad business for her, poor girl!” he 
breaks the silence with. 

Jack Ronalds colours hastily. 

“By Jove, ‘are not complimentary to- 
day, Phil. ‘ster all, I have done nothing to 
shout out about. I have married the girl; if I 
had compromised her, then you might have 
called me over the coals.” 

There»is a sneer now on Brewer's face; it 
says as plainly as words :— 

“You would not have hesitated at that if a 
big stake had not been on hand with the 
other.” 

“Well,” he asks, as Jack enjoys his cigar, 
“and what are you going to do next? What 
share am I to take in your plans?” 

“There are heaps of things you can do; 
but my principal object in wiring you to meet 
ae to-day was to ask you about that bill, you 

now.” 

He holds his cigar-case across the table as 
he speaks. 

Brewer selects a weed, and as he trims it he 
says, q i— 

“ What, forged bill, you mean?” 

Ronald’s brow contracts. 

“Hang it all, Phil, be more cautious, walle 
have ears sometimes.” 

“Yes, and these walls have uncommon s 
ones, as Nancy, perhaps, could assure us. Well, 
in consideration of your feelings, I will close 
the window; there, now to business. That 
bill, Jack, has been traced to you; there hae 
been an ugly row about it. Cuthbert’s trustees 
are taking the matter up, and swear you shall 
suffer for it; it is best to be frank with you, 
but if they do find you it will be seven years to 
a certainty.” 

* They won't find me if my pals don’t peach. 
Have you heard what sort of scent they are on 
now!” ‘ 

“They think you are abroad—indced, that is 
your only safety. No one knows really any- 
thing about you, as lots of fellows swear you 
have sailed for Australia.” 

Jack is silent for a few moments; his face 
does not wear a pleasant expression. 

“ By Heaven! I wish I cov}d have just five 
minates alone with Robert Cuthbert, sneaking 
young fool! I think I would give him a smail 
piece of my mind!” 

“T always warned you to be careful how you 
treated him; he is not your sort. But, after 
all, he was useful to you, not only in the ordi- 
nary way, but in putting you up to the job you 
have so successfully completed.” 

“Yes, by Jove!” Jack smiles a little now. 
“T can remember how surprised I was when 
he told me that ow had a relation, and, 
what was more to the purpose, a young niece. 
I little thought then how easy my revenge 
would be.” 

“You never told me really why you wanted 
@ revenge on that poor eriggled creature. What 
did he do to you?” 

“He hates me as he hated my father. 
Every time our paths have crossed} Sir Regi- 
nald Derwent has doneme some small in- 
injury.” 

“Strange'” Philip Brewer says. 

“Yes, and the strangest part of all is, that 
about seven or eight years ago, when I was 
just knocking about first, my governor and 
this man were bosom friends. f can remember 
quite back in my childhood being taken to see 
him, but apparently I did not conduct myself 
well, for I was never taken again. Sir Reginald 


quarrel was!” queries Philip, intently in- 
terested. 

Jack shakes his bead 

“Never. I often tried to sound my father, 


- . what happened?” 
Philip forgets his cigar in following the 


“{ was shown inte hia room ; you have seen 
Derwent, and you know how he_can look at a 


man. He never spoke till I had finished, then 
he turned to his servant Holroyd, @ sancti- 
monious, hypocritical-looking » ond 


“*Show this gentleman out; if ever he 
dares to cipupiiak ain warn the 
servants, and treat him as he , 
“TI was silent for a second, and then I broke 
out—you may guess pretty he 
stopped me. 
“* Like father like son I know 


you are wholly bad. Go, never come near me 
again; I do not care to peed a exist.’” 

Jack's face flughes now with anger, and 
his fist clenched. 

“By Heaven, Phil!” he goes on, “he 
saab Ghaitedk in, tan. I was bursting out. 
giving him a few unpleasant truths, when his 
man quietly gripped my shoulder and pushed 
me away. I thought at first I would struggle. 
but then it flashed across me that Derwent 
had several men-servants in the house, and I 


agrees Philip, “but I fail to see in that a 
grand revenge.” 

“Wait. Cuthbert found out through his 
lawyers that this girl existed, and told me. I 
put two and two together, and I arrived at a 
very logical conclusion that ghe must eventu- 
ally inherit all Derwent’s wealth and property, 
for . is wet! permanence a“, - 

“It suited my purpose to ppear for a 
time, as you know, and I came down here by 
a lucky fluke, got into that college, and then 
set myself to work to find out all I could 
about Sadie. She has been most carefully 
looked after—no stint of money. 

“Just before Easter, when I had become 
acquainted with the girl, I information— 
how, it matters to no one myself—that 
Derwent Manor was undergoing extensive 
alterations and redecorations, and that # 
whisper was going round that Sir Reginald 
was coming back to live at the Manor and 
was bringing with him a young lady, a ward 
of his. If you remember, you saw me about 
that time, and when you tried to persuade me 
to cut it all and make a bolt of it because of 
that bill, I refused; well, | was resolved in 
my mind. 

“The Easter holidays were fast approach- 
ing. I began to make gradual way with 
Sadie—I am not a bad hand at love-making, 
and she is very young ne 
seemed to smile on me, for at the vacation 
the old governess was called away by some 
domestic trouble, and in those three weeks I 
won--Sadie became my wile.” : 
“Tgnorant of anything about you; does she 
know nothing?” : 
“She knows and believes just as much’ as F 











was of real use to my father; I may as well 


want her to,” is the curt reply. 
Philip Brewer is silent. 
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“Well,” he says, after a few moments, 
me have succeeded in marring the girl’s 


®, 
going to escape that bill, eh?” 

_“T have two courses open; one is to make 
Sir square the thing, and if he has 
pe. Fo le he will @o so for his niece’s sake 
end family honour.” 

“And supposing he refuses to have any- 
thing to say to you or to the niece either? 
What then?” 

Jack smiles superciliously. 

. “You are no plotter, that is Ap evident. 
am sure on one point. Sir ld must 
care something about Sudie—everything goes to 
prove that; and he will grow to care eyen 
more for her if she remains with him, as I 
intend her to do. She is just one ef those 
gentle, eoft-voieed, pretty creatures who will 
be invaluable as a sick nurse, but who——” 
“ Palls a bit ae a wife,” finishes Brewer. 
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ever, I must not grumble yet, for ve not 
tested her wif iliti ve for the 
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THE DAWN OF A NEW LOVE. 
















“Granted that I am im myself a portable | eyes are closed in a most comfortable slumber, 
house of glass, there is one corner of it, Jack, | and a loathing for the double-dealing, shady 


that will be proof against stones; with all my 
faulte I have never deceived or wrecked a girl’s 
life as you have done this niece of Derwent’s. 
It is a cruel wrong to her that she should be 
made the medium for your revenge. You might 
have thought of some other plan--or why, if 
she loves you—why not have revealed yourseli 
to her? Women are strange creatures; appeal 
to them and you win, where force or deceit 
never would!’ 

“Oh, yes, she loves me well enough !” there 
is no trace of delight in Ronald’s tones. “That 
is yg to the meanest intelligence. She 
is the sort to cling to a fellow through thick 
and thin |” 

“Tf she has any of Derwent’s blood in her 
veins you may some day change that opinion, 
Jack.’ 

Jack yawns, he feels intensely bored, and 
the gun is high in the heavens, throwing down 
@ heat which is not conducive ti comfort. 

“She is his sister’s child, I believe, and I 
am not afraid. I fancy I know Sadie a little 
better than you, Phil.. But come, what do 
you =. let us adjourn and have some refresh- 
ment? Have got to get back to that cursed hole 
time for evening prayers.” 

By-theby, Jack,” h h 
“ By-the-by, ;” he says as they ring 

N and order some food, “what is your 
d course about that bill supposing Der- 
does not come up to the scratch?” 

“TI ghall interview Cuthbert.” 

“ Down in Wentworth ?” 

“ Yes.” 

Philip whistles. 

ak arguments first, and then force, eh?” 
awns, amd stretches his arms before 

be fall Yazily on to the sofa. 

" iminate as ever, Phil,” he smiles. 


> 


an: 


Philip Brewer says nothing, but his fair, 
blasé face wears a strange expression as he 
strolls to and fro in the room, and glances 
ever and again at his friend, whose handsome 


| 





| waiting, while every now 





| the wide expanse of Portland-place. 


life he leads creeps into bis heart, that not so 
long ago was as frank and pure as 4 child’s. 


Night is falling over the city, It is not dark 
The eky is a soft, cloudy gray, in which the 
stars glisten like jewels. 

The roar of the street ie abating, though 
ever and anon carriages and cabs roll swiftly 
along, bearing their dainty occupants to home 
or ball. 

Sadie, sitting at her window, looks down 
At a 
house quite close some grand entertainment is 
progressing. She can discern the awning, the 
red cloth, andthe lamps of the broughams 
and then faint 
sounds of music are wafted to her. 

She cannot sleep, her brain works on 
incessantly, and her heart thrills. Alone she 
goes over the strange events of the day, and a 
tender, new fecling comes for her new-found 
uncle. Hie grave, almost beautiful face, with 
its locks of snowy hair, never leaves her 
memory ; and somehow ea sense of protection 
and comfort surrounds it, such as she hes 
never felt before. The thought of leaving 
Wentworth and Miss Lotway brings no pain 
now, and the vision of life with her uncle 
rises pleasantly. 

Only one thing troubles her. 

“Tf,” she thinks to herself, as a delicious 
waltz stedls to her ears from the house near, 
“If Jack would only let me tell someone I 
should feel happier ; it is such a heavy secret 
to bear alone. I think Uncle Reginald would 
comfort me. I seem as if I cowid pour out 
everything to him without fear. Would he be 
angry ?-Per he would blame Miss Lot- 
way. No. would never permit that; if 
wrong ‘has been done, I alone have done it. 
Yet, surely, to love Jack as I do cai be no 
sin; anyone who knows him would agree to 
that.” 
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> 
She sits on for awhile longer, and then 
glides from the window in her white dressing- 
gown, and sinks on her knees by the bed 

“Qh, heaven,” she prays, “grant us for- 
giveness if we have sinned; and grant that 
nothing shall come to part our love—if it be 
Thy wil!” 


CHAPTER V. 

While Sadie is making her simple morning 
toilette, feeling both mentally and bodily re- 
freshed, and stimulated by the golden sun- 
shine, Jack Ronalds is reading the letter she 
wrote before seeking her rest. 

She had approached the subject of her 
uncle’s wish that she should stay with him 
altogether, a little timidly thinking in her 
sweet tenderness that the notion might per- 
haps wound her husband. 

“TI feel,” she had written, “that I have 
veered round suddenly about my new-found 
wancle. But, oh! Jack, my darling! I am 
sure when you see him, you will understand. 
There is something about him that seems to 
draw my heart to hi He is a cripple, Jack! 
quite deformed. As yet I have not heard 
whether this is the result of an accident, but 
I guess so, for his head is a grand one, his 
face noble, with its traces of suffering. He 
has made no mention of my parents, Jack. 
I do not know even if he be my father’s or 
my mother’s brother, but there issome reason 
for his silence, I imagine, dear, and F shall 
learn all in due season. Somehow my im- 
patience and curiosity have fled. I am con- 
sent to wait till he can bring himself to speak 
of my childhood. He wants me to stay with 
him, and—I pray, my darling, I have not done 
wrong, and that you will thoroughly under- 
stand me—I promised to do so. I feel that 
I have a duty in waiting on my one and only 
known relative until—-well, until that happy 
moment comes—the moment I long for as a 
flower longs for sun and dew--when we need 
eonceal nothing, and I may own you before 
all the world as my own dear love!” 

And then followed a few sweet, 
words, and the letter ended. 

Jack Ronalds reads it through eagerly, ‘and 
smiles contentedly as he does so. 

“Nothing could_be better,” he muses. 
thought perhaps the 


half-shy 


“I 
ridiculous idea of duty 
eight up in Sadie’s mind, but I never 
anticipated her falling so easily under the 
supposed enthralment of Derwent’s presence. 
By Jove! Z never experienced anything of the 
sort. He was always to me about the biggest 
bear one could meet outside the Zoological 
Gardens. Well, there is no accounting for 
tastes, or for women either. I must write a 
letter back to her, and give my hearty con- 
sent. Ah! Sir Reginald Derwent, you will 
live to regret or insolence to me, or my 
name is not what it is.” 

He carelessly tears Sadie’s letter into pieces 
{while she pictures it hidden near his heart), 
then, tossing the pieces into the fireplace, sets 
@ lighted match to them till a few smoukder- 
ing ashes ere all that remain. 

“Yes,” muses Ronalds, leaning his back 
against the mantel-board and coptinuing his 
reflections; “all goes well. I  nivst give 
them a little time just to see if Sadie gets 
any information and entwines herself in the 

man’s affections, which she is sure to do. 
And then for my final coup, my interview with 
Sir Reginald, and my terms.” He shifts from 
his leaning position and stands upright, while 
a cloud creeps over his face. 

“ What if Phil’s suggestion should come off, 
and Derwent. refuses to deal with me, and 
cuts off Sadie?” 

He glances down at his well-varnished 
boots, a trifle smart for a college tutor, and 
apparently derives much comfort from’ the 
ocenpation, for his face clears, and he 
stretches out his hand for a cigar and 
match. 

* Well, then, my only plan is to see Cuth- 
bet. I fancy I shall know how to deal with 
that gentleman. I can frighten him into, pro- 


mising and performing anything if I get him 
to myself ; Me Phil ot ta me to that. 
Make the young cub produce the forged bill. 
See it carefully destroyed, and then—then 
defy Sir Regimald openly, and do all in my 
power to annoy and disgrace him. I fatter 
myself I shall be able to do it.” 

He smiles in a disagreeable fashion, takes 
one or two leisurely puffs af his cigar, and 
then frowns as he knocks off some ash. 

“ A)l the same, it will be a deuced sell if 
Derwent does not take the bait, and I shall 
have hampered myself for life with the girl 
who threatens, at this early stage, to develop 
into a sentimental bore. I was a fool to marry 
her! Phil was quite right, oye: liye was 
thinking more of her than of me he said 
ol: ean would have been just as 
g he 

He smokes on moodily, till a bell ringing 
in the corridor recalls him to the daily task 
before him. 

With many an oath Jack Ronalds flings 
away his half-finished fragrant weed, dons his 
gown and cap, and prepares to descend to the 
chapel for morning prayers. 

“Yet,” his thoughts run as he passes down 
the stairs, “a legal ceremony has its advan- 
tages; in any case, Sir Reginald will most 
probably leave Sadie a portion, if not all his 
wealth; and who has so strong a right to look 
after her money as Sadie’s husband!” 

Comforted by this thought, he puts on his 
usual calm expression, strides into his place 
at chapel, and kneels throughout the prayers 
with as devout a mien as good old Dr. Bray, 
who is reading them. 

Meanwhile, away at the Langham, Sadie is 
dressed in her spotless pink cotion gown, and, 
looking like a,veritable flower, goes in search 
of her uncle’ apartments. 

The sitting-room is empty when she enters, 
but the table is laid for one person. 

While she is standing at the window won- 
dering if she ought to go back to her own 
domain again, Holroyd enters. 

He responds to her feelings respectfully, 
and she sees in an instant that something is 
troubling him. 

Ms I to breakfast here, Holroyd?” she 
asks. 

“If you please, miss, Sir Reginald never 
gets up so early; and. I’m sorry tosay, seems 
very poorly this morning.” 

Sadie feels a thrill of self-reproach. 

“T was wrong to keep him up so late, Hol- 
royd. I should have remembered he is an 
invalid ; but I was talking about my school 
life. and I forgot everything.” 

‘ TT looks at her gently, and shakes his 
ead. 

“Tt weren’t that, Miss Sadie; it were the 
excitement of seeing you. He ain’t. strong, 
miss. But I’ve seen him like this many times. 
Don't you be frightened, and don’t you blame 
yourself neither, because that will be wrong. 
I know what @ pleasure it was to my poor 
master to hear your fresh, sweet voice!” 

“Can I go to him?” Sadie asks, anxiously. 
; “Yes, when you have eaten some break- 

ast.” 

She sits obediently as Holroyd draws up a 
chair for her, and waits punctiliously on her. 
“IT want you to-tell me, please, Holroyd, 
just what you think my uncle would like me 
to do. I am going to stay with him for some 
time, and, of course, I am strange to him. 
Now, will you just give me a sign if you 
think I am bothering him too much?” 
Holroyd smijes faintly, his eyes rest on the 
girl’s lovely face with a gaze of intense affec- 
tion. ‘ ; 

“Tl answer for it, Miss Sadie. You won't 
bother Sir Reginald.” 

“T want to do all in my power for him,” 
Sadie goes on, almost dreamily ; “he looks as 
if he had struggled so long with pain. I 
know he has suffered, Holroyd, though I have 
never heard anything of him before in all my 
life; yet I can. read his face—it is a noble 
one, I am.sure I shall love him, Holroyd!” 





She speaks involuntarily; her mind goes 
back to ner first impression of her uncle, and 
unconsciously urges ber to say this. 

Holroyd has gone to the window, apparently 
to ar the curtains; his voice sounds 
husky and undecided as he answers,— 

“ Pray Heaven you may Miss Sadie, for 
my master has had little happiness in his 
life !” 

“Then T shall do all I cam to bring him 


some. 

Sadie cries this lightly, and then she is 
silent; her maid has just brought in some 
letters, and the very top one is for herself in 
Jack’s handwriting. She takes if quietly, yet 
her fingers tremble. 

Somehow since the news of her uncle’s ex- 
istence has come, her secret has grown more 
weighty and more terrible; before she was, so 


| she imagined, alone in the world save for Miss 


Lotway, but now she is claimed, a vista of a 
life, in which loye predominates, has been 
suddenly opened before her, and she shrinks 
from it. 


What is she but a hypocrite—an im t? 
Truly her pure nature is tortured the 
memory of her weakness and deceit. It is 
gradually rising to gigantic proportions, cast- 


ing a cloud over the brightness of day, and 
plunging her at times into the black darkness 
of night’s despair. 

“Oh, to be able to ease my mind to some- 
one!” is the cry of her heart. “If only I 
could clear myself, I should grow happy 

ae 


again ! 

Holroyd takes Sir Reginald’s letter into 
bis master’s room, and Sadie, her tite 
gone, leans back in her chair to think the 
hundredth time—to magnify her own share, 
to make Jack appear noble in her eyes. 

She does not open his letter. A wave of 
self-disgust is passing through her; a wish, 
passionate as it is short-lived, comes,— 

“Oh, that I had never met you, Jack!” 
followed by self-accusations. 

She does not spare herself, though again 
and again her own innate goodness, truthful- 
ness, and honour, make her winoe when Ais 
selfishness and weakness will come, try as sabe 
may to push them from her memory. 

It is Sadie’s first.secret, her first wrong, 
and it ig growing almost more than she can 
bear 


Men can endure these things better than 
women. At all times a true woman bgire 
bravely under such a secret; her worldly 
wisdom may help her, her years’ experience 
bring her comfort, but to a girl carefully nur- 
tured, tended like a child, to be suddenly 
hurled face to face with a burden so heavy, so 
responsible, as a secret marriage, the mental 
battle that follows canhot be less than torture. 
At least, it is so to Sadie; she suffers not 
from fear of wrath when all is discovered, 
but from a knowledge that-she has acted 
against honour, conscience, and re 
and this knowledge brings acute pain. Jack 
was her hero in those first early days of their 
meeting and growing love; much though 
she wish it, he is so no longer, for!a hero 
must not tempt to deceit, to lies, to dis- 
honour, and Jack ay gi this, and yet— 
strange perversity uman ie 
loves him none the less; indeed, as a salve to 
the faults she cannot shut her eyes to, she 
loves him the more, with a touch of that 
tender, protecting, semi-maternal love that 
lives in the heart of every woman if she be a 


true one: 
Holroyd coming back wakes her from. her 

veil Sis Reginald Il be lad Miss 

* Si i wi glad to see. you 
-Sadie, when, you have finished your break- 
fast!” 

ih, have gy: ete. cares answers, eager 
she rises si r 

her "3 «ia ‘this the way?” 


Holro opens the door, and as she passes 
Peer of doubt and pain comes into his 


face. 
“Was my first thought 
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own? She was as bonny as a flower just a 
few moments ago, and now her appetite is 
gone, and there is a look in her eyes that 
makes one pity her.” 
ilies enters her uncle’s bedroom; he is 
not up, and she is shocked to see how’ weak 
and wan he seems; his face to-day has a 
grey, drawn look, and his hands lie helpless 
and heavy on the quilt. 
Sir Reginald opens his eyes as the girl steals 
in. 


quietly 
_ “Ah, my dearest, there you are!” he says, 
in tones are weak but inexpressibly ten- 
ag 7 I whoa ott ee rest, eh?” 

i is d im hers, and kneels 
the bed. ‘in bs 

“TI have made you ill, Uncle Reginald,” she 
murmurs, inyoluntarily ; “I upset you!” 

ne and a faint smile plays 
on . 

“You have done me good, my darling ! 
A tell you I am often like this. 
Ah! » you have found me too late, my 
child. I am a useless, ensome wreck |” 

Sadie nestles her lovely head on the quilt 
by his; there is a tone of such utter regret and 
sadness in his voice as brings tears of sym- 

Ser that, Unel Reginal 
“Don’t say le inald; you must 
and remember I have found et last, 
and that I am going to try make you 
well! 

The sick man caresses her dark, curly locks 
eoftly. . 

“If anyone could do that it would be you, 
my child,” he says, after a ; “but I 
doubt if I am right to keep you. It will bea 
lonesome life for you; and see, here is a letter 
from Miss Lotway, beseeching me to let you 
go back to her for a time.” 

Sadie reads through the old-fashioned letter, 
and then ‘it down. 

“T write and tell her I have decided 
to remain,” she says. “I can go and see her 
— time or other; can’t I, Uncle Regi- 


He just nods his head, and then, after pass- 
ing his handkerchief over his brow, from 
which the white locks are tossed back, he 


says,— 

“ And you are content to accept me and to 
love me, Sadie, knowing nothing of me?” 

“Yes,” she answers at once. 

His hold tightens for an instant on her 
small hand, then he smiles very faintly. 

“You are no woman, Sadie, for you possess 
no curiosity. You ask me no questions, nor 
do you seek to learn your past.” 

“T have lived so long m ignorance, I can 
live longer,” is Sadie’s reply, given generously, 
though she longs to hear of her parents—of 
her dead mother; yet she would put aside her 
own wishes, when to have them gratified would 
mean pain to another. 

Pe Reginald looks at her fixedly for an in- 
t 


“Kiss mel” he says at last. 

Sadie rises, and puts her fresh young lips to 
his brow. 

“Now you must go out for a while,”-her 
unele continues. “Holroyd will order the 
carriage, and your maid can accompany you. 
This bright morning is too good to be wasted, 
and here is some money. Shop windows are 
tempting to young eyes. Buy what you like!” 

Sadie takes the ten-pound note he holds out. 

“T shall never spend this in a year!” she 
cries, and Sir Reginald smiles at the perplexed 
air that gathers on her face. 

“A week in town will show you the way,” 
he observes, @ trifle drily. “ money 
18 @ Woman's prerogative, Sadie, my dear!” 

“Then you are quite right, Uncle Reginald. 
ina ae eee rar Senes & Sa wale 
ing in every attribute goes to e one.’ 
"Bir Reginald shakes his’ head on his pillows. 

“For which the saints be praised!” is his 
answer, given in the same ion as his last. 
Then his tone changes. “Go, my dear! put 

and enjoy the sunshine while you 
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“Can I not read te you for a little first?” 
she asks. 

He shakes his head. 

% doctors are coming this morning! But 
this alte 


rnoon, perhaps, 1 shall be glad for an | 


hour. By the way, Sadie, I expect an old 
friend to dine with us this evening. I want 
you to cultivate his acquaintance, my child! 
“Of course, Uncle Reginald!” she answers. 
And then as Holroyd comes in and receives 


his master’s order about the carriage, she goes | 


to her own room. 

It is not till her broad-brimmed is. on that 
Sadie opens her husband's letter. 

It is short, and contains only a few tender, 
loving sentences, which Jack Ronalds knows so 
well how to employ, and which act just as he 
intended them to. All her feelings of disgust 
and remorse vanish before the passionate wealth 
of love contained in the short note. Sadie és 
& woman, after all, and her love-dream is so 
beautiful she goes back easily to its enthral- 
ments. he forgets Jack’s weakness and 
faults; she only #ecs him as her handsome 
lover pleading for a kind look, a sweet word, 
and she yields to the picture her imagination 
conjures up as easily as she yielded to his 
ardent protestations a few months back. 

Sunshine reigns in her heart and dances in 
the street. Sadie rejoices in life as she is 
bowled with many through the crowded 
thoroughfares to the park filled with carriages, 
gaily-dressed people, and riders. It is a new 
sight to her, one that seems like a glimpse of 
fairyland, and she begins to comprehend the 
affection Jack has for fe ndon, if his experience 
of it has been anything like this. 

She wonders slightly, as she bowls away 
under the boughs of the trees, if it has been 
so, and feels that is impossible ; for has 
not Jack dwelt so often on his hardworked 
life, on the poverty of the surroundings, on the 
unselfishness and sweetness of his mother and 
sister, who will welcome her so warmly on the 
day that their marriage is announced. Jack 
Ronalds did not lie. He does truly, possess a 
mother and a sister; but they bear no resem- 
blance to the tender patient woman whom he 
has sketched so often to his young wife till 
she knows them by heart, and has suffered 
many a qualm of conscience when she 
thinks that they, too, are being deceived. 
Little dreams Sadie, as she sits in the 
June sunshine, with a smile on her lips, 
and a lustrous look in her star-like eyes, 
of the lies that have been strewn in her 
path of love, that Jack’s eyes and lips can 
utter sweetness while his selfish nature is 
wearied and bored to death; that the mother 
and sister are two hard, worldly women whom 
hs has not seen for years, and does not care if 
he never sees again: and that her sacrifice, 
her self-reproaches, remorse, and mental suffer- 
ing have been given in vain. 

She lunches alone. Holroyd tells her Sir 
Reginald is resting, as he expects his lawyers 
and Mr. Niel Gwynne, the friend he spoke of 
before she went out. She goes to her room, 
and after writing a long letter to Miss Lot- 
way, in which she sends es to all her 
companions, and another one to Jack full of 
pleasure with her new-found relation, she 
takes a book, and sitting by the open window 
determines to stay till she is sent. for. 


—_—-— 


CHAPTER VI. 


Sir Reginald has been wheeled into the 
sitting-room for his interview with ‘ 
Brown, of the firm of Wright and Brown, 
solicitors, and very tired and feeble he looks 
when his business is concluded. 

Holroyd, watching him carefully, and noting 
the pallor of his lips and the greyness of his 
face, puts some brandy into a glass, and gives 
it to him silently; then, with a movement of 
the hand, beckons Mr. Brown away. 

“Dear me, Holroyd!” says the lawyer, 
cautiously, once. outside the door. “Sir Regi- 
nald seems much weaker; quite broken up, 
indeed, one might say!” 





| “Yes, sir,” Holroyd replies, quietly. “My 

master gets worse every day. The doctors 
| shook their heads over him badly this morn- 
| ing; but he’s got an iron will, has Sir Regi- 
nald, as you know right well, and it is some- 
thing wonderful to watch how he forces him- 
self through his weakness, sir!” 

Mr. Brown nods his head. 

“T expect the coming of Miss Saditha has 
tried him, Holroyd!” 

“Maybe, sir; but it is a great joy to him 
| to see her. And a sweet lovely young thing 
she is too, ‘sir! Lord! how like her mother, 
to be sure! It give me quite a turn when I 
see her first at. the railway station! 

“Yes, yes!” agrees the lawyer, as he goes 
downstairs; “and she has asked no questions, 
Holroyd? ” 

“None! She ain’t a common sort, 
inquisitive curiosity!” 

olroyd speaks loftily, and 
smiles. 

“She is a women, though! Well, I must 
be off! Send me a wire the morning you 
start for the Manor. Good-day, Holroyd, 
good-day.” 

“She ain’t no women!” Holroyd says to 
“She’s an angel, like her mother 


full of 


Mr. Brown 


himself. 
was !"’ 

The afternoon passes peacefully with Sadie. 
Her mind still is content, touched as it was 
by Jack’s passionate love words, and she sits 
by the open window. sometimes reading, some 
times dreaming, till Mary comes to help her 
dress for dinner. 

Her wardrobe is necessarily simple; but 
| Miss Lotway’s old-fashioned choice of dresses 
are not the least becoming garments Sadie 
could have selected. and it happens that he 
“breaking-up party dress” had been seni 
home from Upper Wentworth only the dey 
before she started, in deference to het 
nnele’s guest, she elects to don it. It is 2 
soft white silk, made perfectly plain, with 
folds of lace across the bust showing her deli 
cate throat, and finished round the waist by a 
broad sash of soft silk 

Sadie has not great quantities of hair, but 
3t clusters in thick, glossy curls, and falls int 
picturesque waves, fix it how she may. Te 
suit the quaintness of her gown she piles it 
high on her lovely head, while little, soft 
tendrils cling round her neck in baby fashion. 

Sadie knows che is pretty, though it wag a 
fact that had troubled her little till Jack came, 
and then an intuition mingled with her childish 
delight that her beauty would be a power to 
her some day, and she must guard it. 

Mary is enraptured with her young mistress, 
and Sadie takes a last peep at her reflection as 
Holroyd taps at the door, and announces 
dinner is served. 

She flits into the dining room a veritable 
white flower, her dainty little feet being en- 
cased in shoes that match the spotless hue « 
her gown, and then comes to a ste ndstill, 

Her uncle is not there, but standing with 
his head resting on the mantel-shelf is a tall, 
well-formed young man, with close-cropped, 
dark brown hair, and a short, pointed beard. 

“Oh!” murmurs Sadie, taken by surprise. 

“I beg your pardon!” he says, quickly, his 
eyes rivetted upon the pretty pogo of the girl 
in her white garments framed in the doorway 
“T did not hear youcome in, As Sir Reginald 
is not present, may I introduce inyself ? I 
am Niel Gwynne, at your service. You, f 
think, are Miss Lancaster, my dear old friend’s 
niece?” 

“Yes,” Sadie answers, with a faint wave of 
colour in her cheeks, “I am his niece.” 

She will not utter the lie and say, “I am 
Miss Lancaster.” 

She takes the hand Mr. Gwynne has frank!y 
stretched out to her, and thinks in one moment 
how tall and manly he looks. 

“Your uncle has gone to deck himself in 
another coat; he would do so, though I pro- 
tested warmly against him taking so much 
exertion, and wish now I had not donned my 
evening dress. I should have remembered 
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how punctilious Sir Reginald Derwent always 


“Still protesting, Niel,” asks Sir Reginald, 
now being wheeled by Holroyd from his bed- 
xoom. 

He looks wonderfully handsome in a black 
velvet coat, showing a white shirt and tie. 
His face has grown less pale, and his eyes glow 
with a fire that seems to mock his helpless 
condition. A shaw] drawn over his legs hides 
the maimed limbs that used to bear his tall 
form so ees 

Sir Reginald lips tremble a little as he 
sees Sadie. Only Holroyd noticés it. His 
manner is more tender than usual as he puts 
his master near the table. 

“You have made friends, then?” Sir Regi- 
nald says, looking from Gwynne to Sadie. 


“Yes,” Niel Gwynne replies, thinking that 
till now he had never realised how beautiful 
a girl could be. \ 


“Are you better, Uncle Reginald?” Sadie 
whispers, just bending over him. 

“Much better, my darling!” he answers, 
and smiles up into her face. Then, as Sadie 
seats herself at the table, he continues: “It 
will be my own fault if I do not improve now 
—eh, Niel, with such a gentle little nurse?” 

“Most certainly it will,’ Mr. Gwynne 
enswers, gravely. Then at his host’s request 
he takes the head of the table, with the duties 
of carver. 

The conversation waxes most lively and 
pleasant. Sadie, losing her shyness, is led on 
to give her experience of her first drive in Hyde 
Park, and is compelled to confess she bought 
nothing after all. And after that she is con- 
tent to listen, as her uncle and his-guest get 
into an ardent political argument. Sir Regi- 
nald holds strong views, and Mr. Gwynne 
is slightly antagonistic. It crosses Sadie’s 
mind that the younger man lays himself open 
to be attacked and routed by the older on pur- 
pose that his host shall enjoy a triumph. And 
she feels a certain liking for- Mr. Gwynne, as 
she credits him with this kindness. 

Then the topic changes, and people are dis- 
cussed instead of politics. Sadie wonders at 
the change that comes over Sir Reginald. A 
perpetual sneer is on his lips, and curt, 
polished sentences of disbelief and doubt are 
uttered, regardless whether the person spoken 
of be man or woman. She does not know 
exactly why, but this change in her uncle, 
who is so sweet and tender to her, pains Sadie. 
The contemptuous tones of his voice and the 
remorseless attack on human weakness, sent 
a faint thrill of dread through her heart. 

Nie] Gwynne sees something of this in the 
girl’s face, and with inimitab‘e tact and good 
humour he tries to introduce fresh subjects 
for conversation. For a time he is successful. 
He starts on art, and Sadie can discuss this 
with him, loving the very name most -fer- 
vently. Sir Reginald does not join in at first ; 
he seems content to listen and to watch the 
young people. His eyes, indeed, rarely leave 
Sadie'’s lovely animated face; but she is un- 
conscious of his earnest gaze, being deep in an 
argument, and gradually waxing wrathful with 
Mr. Gwynne, who pro to call Wagner a 
humbug. 

Sadie stands up vatiant‘y for the great 
master, and is not aware thai, though Mr. 
Gwynne’s remarks are given with annoying 
calmness, hie eyes are twinkling with amuse- 
sent. 

“Well, at any rate, you can never entrust 
your Wagner to an Yat the most skilled 
artists,” sums up Niel Gwynne, after listen- 
ing to a long panegyric from the girl. 

“We performed some of ‘Lohengrin’ most 
successfully at Wentavorth’s schoolhouse last 
Christmas,” she retorts. 

“How glad lamI1 was nowhere near!” 

Sadie is obliged to laugh at the genuine 
satisiaction conveyed in those words, and Sir 
Reginald joins her. 

“Never mind, Sadie! He must be punished 
for that, and I will tell you what you shall 
do. Inaugurate a splendid amateur Wag: 
nerian entertainment, and insist on Gwynne 





taking part in it. as scon as we get down to 
Derwent Manor.” oii 

Sadie looks round quickly. It is the firet 
mention of anything connected with her new 
life that has come. yet, and it strikes pecn- 
mer | but not unpleasantly om her ear. 

“That decides me. I shak not venture to 
Derwent Manor,” Mr. 


quietly. 
Sadie laughs. 


“I believe you sing well,” she says, just 
looking at him. “I have a good mind to put 
you to the test, and cast you for a heavy 

art!” 

. “I throw myself on your mercy,” the 
young man replies. He is glad to carry on 
this conversation, for Sir Reginald’s face has 
never worn so contented an air since he has 
known him. The light badinage is good for 
the invalid. 

“That is unwise,” returns Sadie, gravely. 
“Women are proverbially treacherous, aren’t 
they, Uncle Reginald?” 

“I ‘eave you and Gwynne to fight your 
battle out,” the sick man says, smiing ten- 
derly at her bright, lovely face. 

“Well!” Mr. Gwynne settles, stroking his 
short, silky beard; “I will submit. But I 
warn you, Miss Lancaster! You will regret 
it, not once, but always, if you give me a 
part in your Wagnerian festival. I have only 
done so once before in my life. Perform in 
pwb.ic, I mean, and that was at Oxford. We 

ot up an entertainment for some aoa & I 
orget what now, and a lot of our fellows 
joined. I was a miserable failure, but several 
of the others came out with flying colours, par- 
ticularly a man called Gerald Musgrave—sueh 
a handsome boy, with a voice like a woman's 
or an angel’s, which is the same thing. We 
always used to tell Musgrave he ought to go 
on the operatic stage ; he would make his for- 


Gwynne observes, 


tune, he—— 
Sir Reginald has grown very pale, his hands 
are clenc on either arm of his chair. He 


breaks in here, his voice sounding curiously 
strange and harsh, 

“Ts that—man—a friend of yours, Nie!?” 

Gwynne looks round surprised, not only at 
the words, but at the tone. 

“I have seen nothing of him from that 
time to this,” he answers, hurriedly, “but I 
have heard a good deal, and not altogether to 
his c:edit. I was rather surprised at it all.” 

Sir Reginald nods his head in a jerky man- 

ner. 
“T, too, have heard, but I was not surprised. 
What could @ Musgrave be but a villain, and 
this boy fulfilled his promise. Beware of him, 
Niel,” he goes on, in a low, passionate way. 
“Shun him if he comes in your path, for he 
will harm you. Black, sinful blood runs in his 
veins. He is the son of a villain—and a true 
son, worthy of his sire.” 

Sadie rises half frightened from her chair, 
and sinks into it again really terrified as her 
uncle turns to her, saying, in the same strange 
way: 

© And you, too, my child, be warned. If 
ever you hear the name of Musgrave beware. 
Trust it not, or you will rue.it to your dying 
day. It is a name that has blackened your 
young—li-——” 

The words die away in a choking, gasping 
sob. A sort of tilst crowds before Sadie’s 
frightened eyes, and when it clears she sees 
Niel Gwynne and Holroyd wheeling her 
uncle’s insensible form, his face lying death- 
like on his pillow, from the room. 

At the bedroom door Holroyd turns, 

“Leave him to me, sir,” he says, hurriedly. 
“T have often seen Sir Regniald like this, and 
I know best what to do for him.” 

“Holroyd, what is it? Can't we do any- 
thing for him?” Y 

It is Sadie who speaks, one white hand 
grasping a cbair for support—it has all come 
so suddenly. She felt a moment before quite 
happy, glancing ever and again at her uncle's 
face, wearing its pleased smile, and now, in 
one instant that has ended, and as yet she can 
scarcely realise how. 








—_ 


“Go to Miss Sadie, sir,” whispers Holroyd 
to Mr. Gwynne, “she will be frightened. I 
must send round to Harley Street at once for 
the doctor. I don’t know why, but I feared 
bt | would not end well,” ~ 


wynne 
looking ry! miserable, “I would not have 
mentioned usgrave’s name. 
have upset him,” 

Holroyd, busily employed in trying to 
bring some flicker of consciousness to the 

t white face, lifte his own to Niel 
wynne. 

“That name, sir, has been the serpent that 
stung all the happiness out of my master’s life 
years ago.” ' 

Gwynne says nothing, but.as the servant 
begs him once more to return to Sadie he 


“Oh! what is it, Mr. Gwynne?” she cries, 
hurriedly. “Is he very ill?” 

“Holroyd seems to think that the day has 
exhausted Sir Reginald. It has been very hot, 
and he has some excitement in your 


coming. 

ty Yes, I understand that, but he was allright 
till mentioned your friend’s name.” 

“J never heard Musgrave spoken of*in con- 
nection with Sir Reginald,” Gwynne says, 

ing at the girl's pale, troubled, “sadhgoaa 
jor or, believe me, I should have most 
careful. But don’t be alarmed, Miss Lancas- 
ter. Unfortunately, your uncle is frequently 
like this.” 

“ Have you seen h'm faint before?” she asks, 
lifting her wondrous eyes to him. “It 
seems terrible; it looks like death!” 

Gwynne smiles reassuringly. Unconsciously 
he feels a wave of tenderness mingle with his 
ms oe! for Sadie’s distress. 

“T have seen Sir Reginald faint many times, 
T regret to say,” he replies, his face becoming 
grave again, “ and I have known him well now 
for the last six years.” 

“ And I have only known him one day.” 

Sadie’s voice has a ring of sadness in it. 
One short day only has she realised the 
pleasure of having a ing. Whe claimed her in 
some way—to whom she has the right to turn 
—and in those short four-and-wenty” hours 
the pleasure hat been fast growing into happi- 


ness. 

“TI trust there will be many long years 

pee you both to be together,” Gywnne says, 
ently. 

F it bes been a great surprise to him to find 
the girl here to-night. Like the rest of the 
world he had always thought Sir Reginald 
Derwent a lonely, wealthy man, with no one 
belonging to him from whom he could expect 
attention and affection, and dependent upon 
his trusted servant for all care. 

Sadie’s presence had been communicated to 
him abruptly just before dinner was served, 
but he had Lise by no means prepared to see 
the fresh beautiful girl thus strangely intro- 
duced to his knowledge. 

Sadie sighs. All her good sp‘rits have 
vanished, She feele once more the restless 
self-reproach and misery she endured in the 
early morning, added to an indescribable pain 
and fear when she thinks of her uncle. 

She is silent for-a time, gazing out into the 
summer evening, seeing the street with its 
carriages and faintly twinkling lamps as in 
a dream, while Gwynne paces slowly up and 
down the room. 

Suddenly she remembers him, and turns 
with a fleeting blush at her forgetfulness. 

~ Please forgive me, Mr, Gwynne; would you 
not like to go now? I daresay you had some 
appointment, and I am afraid Uncle Reginald 
will searcely be well enough to come back 
again.” sa 

“I think I will wait with your permission, 
and hear the doctor’s report,” Niel Gwynne 
answers; “I fancy he caine a few minutes 
back.” 

Sadie gives a slight start and comes from 
the window, where the fast-growing twilight 
has been folding her in its dim embrace. 
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)” she says, in her low voice, “I 
did not think « me rude for suggesting 


Mr. Gwynne? 
safely, Miss Lan- 


that most 
” 
“They lapse into silence again, which lasts 
Pa A inner door is opened, and Holroyd 
in. 


“Dr. Parker heard you were here, Mr. 


G , and he would like to speak to you. 
He 4 just outside.” 


Gwynne’s brow contracts, but the dusk hides 
this outward sign of inward disturbance. 
“Will you excuse me, Miss Lancaster? [ 
i fixed with Dr. Parker for 
which I could not Ke 
from the room. ies don’t 
to Niel Gwynne, but he somehow 


ie is of a highly-nervous tem- 


the wish of the doctor to see 
no good news. 
doctor and he grasp hands silently. 
» . Poor 
the end at last,” says the 


a6 I am 

d Dereeaty his 
medical man. 

Gwynne makes some slight, unintelligible ex- 
clamation. 

“For the last month his heart has been 
sinking daily. I warned him of excitement. 
Holroyd me he sent for some niece of his 
to be with him. and from my examination 
just now I should say if her was aD 
excitement it has hastened the end. It is just 
possible, of course, that it was not; at any 
rate, something has occurred to try the heart, 
and it is #0 weakened by years of suffering 
that it must give way altogether in the next 
few hours. I sent for you to ask you as 
you have been so intimate with him of late 
whether you know any other of his relations. 
vo should be telegraphed for at once.” 

“IT am totally ignorant on the subject,” 
Niel says, quietly; in fact, this young girl's 
appearance and existence was a surprise to 
me. Holroyd will know probably.” 

“I have him, but he oper 80 over- 
whelmed with the news I was obliged to give 
him—he nothing. I must go now, but 
i return in an hour or so. See that he is 

se niet, Gwynn e.” 

Me Niel goes back to the dining-room Hol- 
yd from the inner doorway. 

: Sadie, my master wishes to see you.” 

Gwynne goes to him hurriedly. 

“Is it wise, Holroyd? Ought not Sir Regi- 
aald to be kept quiet? He wants rest.” 

“Tt is wise, sir,” Ho’royd answers in husky, 
yet decided tones; “my master will be giad 
#80, sir, if you will kindiy wait here. He 
wante to see you ; he will keep you only a few 
munutes, sir. 

Sadie moves slowly forward; a dim pre&- 

cience is on her. She cannot describe what her 
feelings are; she only Knowe she is wanted, 
and her heart thrills accordingly. 
_ A faint light is burning im the bedroom ; by 
it she can just discern that pale, worn face 
resting on the pillow. The night has grown 
sultry, the window is thrown wide open, and 
the sound of an organ from the church near 
swells soft!y en the evening air. 

She creeps close to the bed in her clinging 
white garments, her countenance grown as 
pure.as they, and Sir Reginald’s heavy eye- 
lids are lifted. 

ere is a moment's silence—a contraction 
of pain across the eyes and brow; then a 
stile comes—a smile eo sweet, so tender, so 
inexpressibly full of dove, that a sob rises un- 
bidden in the girl’s throat. 

Sir i tries to stretch out a haad, 
but is too weak. She sees this, and nest ing 
sown on her knees, puts one of hers in his 
His P acegg lips move, a faint sound com>, 


G 


from 

“Sadie, my flower, my own! You have 
found me too fate! I did it for the Lesi! 
i—forgive me, my child!” 

She er close to him, an intuition bas 
ccme to her hears. 


Man gazes at her in a feeble, tender 
way. 





“You understand, I see! 
your father!’ 

“My father!” 

Sadie’s head droope till it rests on her hand, 
clasped in that worn one. A very tumult of 

in, grief, pity and Jove surges in her breast. 

ir Reginald releases his hand, and it strays 
over her soft curls. 

Holroyd is near, and, bending, moistens his 
lips. The sick man glances up. 

“Cuard her, old friend!” he murmurs, and 
the servant nods his head, with tears rolling 
down his rugged cheeks. 

€adie does not move, and her father’s hand 
still rests on ber head. 

“Niel, send him!” he murmurs, weakly, 
and in answer to a sign from Holroyd, Niel 
Gwynyw stands by his side. 

“Stoop down. I-—-cannot—” 

The young man’s face, =< and full of 
pity, bends to those pallid lips. 

A whisper starts from them. Niel Gwynne 
starts slightly, a wave of colour dyes his face, 
and then, after one instant’s pause, he 
answers, 

“TI promise!” 

“IT promise!” 

There is a sigh from 

Sadie lifts herself 
awakened 
“Father!” she cries, putting her young 
arms round his form. ‘My own father! Look 
at me! Speak to me! Oh! don’t leave me 
now, just when you have come! I want you, 
I want you, father!” 

The white lids are lifted, a smile breaks for 
one instant over the sunken countenance. 

“Heaven keep you always, my——" 

There is another sigh. A movement of the 
lips, and then silence. 

Sadie staggers to her feet; she seems as if 
she were choked. Holroyd is on his knees 
weeping, but Niel Gwynne strides forward, 
and as the girl's strength and senses merci- 
fully vanish, holds her manimate form in his 
arms, then carries her easily from the room. 

4 San on ag young —, a 
strangely met wil mingle together, bound by 
& promise given to the heart of the dead. 


(To be’ continued next week.) 


(This story commenced in No. 2021. Back 
numbers can be obtained through any news- 
agent. } 


Yes, dear, I am 


the dying man. 
suddenly; she seems 


eee 
BEAUTY CANNOT DIE. 


Beauty is forever young, 
While there a poet’s tongue. 
Beauty never fades or dies 
‘To the artist’s seeing eyes. 
While the sun shall rise and set, 
While the moon and stars shine yet 
Tranquil in the sky, 
Beauty cannot die, 
Love-light is the heart of God. 
sap dl riseth from pow sod. 
e orange groves palms, 
id Wie chats call ta th ents, 
In the sorrow round us spread, 
In the joy that breaks ahead, 
Sing it low and high, 
Beauty cannot die. 


Wedding robe and funeral bier, 
What sweet mystery is here? 
Birth of every little child, 
Anguish of a mother wild, 
Lilt of song birds in the air, 
Burst of joy and fold of care, 

Ever love is nigh, 

uty cannot die. 

Comfort ye, ob, comfort ye, 
Man and woman, where they be. 
While this spacious earth 1 stand, 
And the harvest bless the land, 
While both cold and heat hold sway, 
And the night succeeds the day, 

This from God say I, 

Beauty cannot die, 





Society. 


Tue King will, according to the latest re- 

rt, pay a visit to the Riviera in the spring, 
eaving town about the middie of March, in 
which case he will travel in the strictest in- 
cognito, and spend a few days in Paris on each 
journey. 

Tre Prince and Princess of Wales and their 
children will remain at Sandringham until 
Easter, when they expect to move into Marl- 
borough House. 


Tux King has granted in the south-east wing 
of Kensington Palace a ments to his sister, 
Princess Henry of Battenberg, Governor of the 
Isle of Wight. 


A CLOTH-OF-GOLD under-jacket will be worn 
by His Majesty King Edward VII. at the 
Coronation, of which will be embroidered palm- 
branches and the three national floral emblems 
of England, Treland, and Scotland. On the 
King’s stole the Cross of St. George, the Royal 
crown, and the rose, shamrock, and thistle will 
be woven in gold thread. The King’s cope, 
the most magnificent garment which will be 
worn, will be decorated with silver eagles and 
fleur de lys and roses; shamrocks and thistles 
will be worked in the general design. 
fleur de lys has a special historical significance 
to the time when English kings were pro- 
claimed rulers of France. The crown and the 
arrangement of the jewels will be especially 
designed for the occasion. 


Tse Queen, although so much stronger, has 
still very little appetite. Even when in robust 
health she takes little or no interest in the 
menu for the daily meals; only very occa- 
sionally she fancies a certain dish, which fancy 
is duly communicated to the chef. The King, 
on the contrary, is not only very particular as 
to what he eats himself, but is also very care- 
ful for his guests, and often asks a friend, 
whose judgment he can trust, “Was it all 
right?” 

THERE is to be a great change in jewellery 
fashions, and for the Coronation a number of 
Society women are having their jewels reset 
The tiara has grown taller and taller until it 
has reached a point of natural reaction, and 
now diamond bandeaux and flat wreaths of 
jewels are coming in, following the pretty 
fashion of last year in artificial flowers. This, 
after all, is alls a revival. Among the jewel- 
lery made for Princess Charlotte of Wales on 
her marriage with Prince Leopold of Saxe- 
Coburg was a beautiful wreath for the hair, 


‘composed of rosebuds and leaves in large dia- 


monds of the finest lustre, with large drop 
earrings to match. There was also a cestus 
of diamonds for the waist, of great value. 


Miss Kwoutys always acts as purse-bearer 
to the Queen and the Princesses on their 
various journeys and excursions, and some- 
times amusing little contretemps have hap- 
pened when she has not provided herself wit 
the necessary funds. A few years ago, at the 
end of one of their cruises in the “ Osborne,” 
the Queen (then Princess of Wales), Princess 
Maud, and Princess Victoria, accompanied by 
Miss Knollys, passed through Lucerne on their 
way to Paris, having stopped there in strict 
incognito, One afternoon they all went to 
Hugenin’s (the Rumpelmayer of Lucerne) to 
have chocolate and cakes, and also purchased a 
number to take away with them. But when 
it came to paying for it, “Chatty” (Miss 
Knollys) found that for once she had not 
enough with her to eettle the account, and 
amid much laughter the sum was collected, 
each of the Princesses giving something from 
their own purses. But a large box of choco- 
lates had to be left behind. 


eee 


CONSOLATION. 
Oh, woman, do not lose your wonted cleer 
When three gray hairg wpon your head appear ; 
A word of consolation I'll let fall— 
Can they be counted, they don’t count at all. 
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GOLDEN HOPE 





SUMMARY OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS 

Lady Redwoode, the owner and undisputed pro- 
prietor of al) the fair domain of Redwoode, has been 
jeft a widow a zee or more previous to the opening of 
the story. Lord Redwoode left no heir, but expressed 
® wish that on the decease of his wife the estates should 
pass to their nephew, Andrew Forsythe, and never 
doubted Lady Redwoode’s compliance with his wishes. 
Mr, Forsythe was musing over many things, and 
wendering what would happen to him should his aunt 
marry again. Judge then of his surprise when Lady 
Redwoode tells him the story of her early life. Secretly 
married when quite 4 girl, in order not to aroure the 
anger of her brot¥ ar, with whom she was living in India, 
there came a day.,when it was necessary to tell all, and 
the scene that followed caused Lady Redwoode to fall 
into convulsions, and she lay ill for many weeks. On 
returning to life and consciousness, it was to find 
herself a widow and «% mother. 

Sir Richard Haughton, although but twenty-seven, 
has lost all joy in life through an unhappy marriage. 
News is brought to him that his divorced wife, Margaret 
Sore}, is dying, and the messenger eagerly begs an inter- 
view on the pretext that Margaret desires Sir Richard's 
forgiveness. Margaret fails to rekindle the old love, 
ey swears that no other woman shall ever become hig 
wife. 

Now Lady Redwoode’s brother is dead, and as an act 
of reparation has sent ail the necessary proofs of her first 
marriage, but the secret of the ideniity of her own child 
dies with him. The two girls are coming to England, 
and it is for Lady Redwoode to discover which of the 
two is her daughter. After a little hesitation in com- 
ing to so momentous a decision, the choice falls on 
Cecile, who ai once sets to work to ingratiate herself 
with Lady Redwoode at the expense of her foster-sister 
Hellice, and in this she is ably seconded by the Hindoo 
avah. Cecile’s. relationship is proclaimed to the 
assembled household; and to Hellice, who watches 
this rejoicing without one pang of envy, there suddenly 
comes a feeling of loneliness, and she turns unobserved 
into the garden to seek comfort among the shade of the 
trees. It is thus that she discovers Sir Richard Hangh- 
ton, who for one moment gazes on the lovely vision ere 
it is lost to view. “I must see her again,” he says, 
poh hoever and whatever sie is I recognise ber as my 


CHAPTER XVII. 

Tt needed only Hellice’s complete restora- 
tion to health to establish her position at 
Redwoode as the adopted daughter of the 
Baroness and co-heiress with Cecile, but that 
recovery was scarcely so rapid as had been 
anticipated. The arrow sped by the cruel 
hand of Margaret Sorel. rankled and festered 
in the heart of Hellice, and though she cal’ed 
to her aid her strong pride and exerted to the 
utmost her resolute will, she could not recover 
from the wound that had been dealt her. She 
had no Jonger any doubt, if indeed she had had 
any at all, of the truthfulness of the divorced 
wite’s story. The last hope had fled when 
Lady Redwoode had so unconsciously con- 
firmed the fact of a previous marriage upon 
the part of Sir Richard Haughton. ut 
Hellice had not been able to conquer the love 
that had suddenly irradiated her life with the 
glow of heavenly sunshine. Instead of ‘utter] 
condemning her betrothed, she pitied him wit 
@ yearning tenderness that made her heart 
ache, 

From the circumstances that had thus come 
to her knowledge she drew what seemed to 
her a plausible explanation and a resolution. 

She explained Sir Richard’s pursuit of her 
by assuring herse!f that he had been married 
at. an extremely early age, before he cou'd 
have known his own requirements, and that 
he had deserted his bride under the plea of 
her unworthiness to bear his name. He had 
subsequently believed her dead, as also had 
Lady Redwoode, and thought himself free to 
marry again. He had not been aware of his 
wife’s continued existence until he had en- 
countered her under the disguise of a fortune- 
telling gipsy, and it was possible, Hellice 
strove to think, that he had not even recog- 
nised her then. There had been no evil in 
his heart when he had asked her to become 
his wife. He must have thought himself free 
at that moment, when carried away by love 
he had besonght her to gladden and brighten 
his existence. 

She cou'd not believe that his grave blue 
eyes were the mirrors of an unworthy soul; 
that his deep, full voice, which had trembled 


. 


with earnestness and feeling, could have 
breathed words of love to her when he knew 
himself bound to another; that, in short, he 
was capable of trifling with her happiness or 
wronging her so much as by a thought. She 
did full justice to his noble qualities, and her 
heart grew faint and sick as she thought that 
henceiorth he must be as a stranger to her. 

“ For her resolution was never to see him 
again. She could not trust herself to speak 
to him the stern sentence of separation, and 
she deemed it wisest. that the anguish of a 
farewel! should be spared to both. 

She kept the secret bravely in her own 
heart. Lady Redwoode never suspected its 
existence ; Cecile was unconscious of it; and 
only the Hindoo ayah knew, or imagined, 
that Helliee’s illness-had sprung from another 
cause than a change of climate, or that her 
ag was nightly wet with tears. Renee 

id not impart her suspicions to anyone, but 
it might have been noticed that her vigilance 
over her reputed grand-daughter became 
keener and more sustained, and that not even 
a sigh from the maiden escaped ther know- 
ledge. That her vigilance was not prompted 
by love need not be told. 

The days came and went, and Hellice 
quitted her couch for a chair, and walked 
about her chamber unsupported. The deep 
red bloom that had of late been missing made 
fitful, capricious visits to her cheeks, and the 
scarlet of olden time had settled again upon 
her sensitive, exquisitely curvid lips. The 
strength that -had deserted her came steadily 
back to her yeung veins, and she moved once 
more with the willowy grace that added so 
greatly to her-beauty.. She was, in fact, 
almost well, and would have been able to 
resume her place in the household but: for the 
nervous dread of meeting her lover. 

She had seen him once or twice during her 
convalescence from the window of her 
chamber, and by the anguish that had come 
over her heart at sight of him she knew that 
he was dearer than ever to her. Not even the 
assurance to herself that he was the husband 
of another woman could stifle the wild 
tumultuous beating at her heart or subdue the 
swift blushes that surged im and out of her 
cheeks. But these brief glim had been tlie 
last, and Hellice no longer looked for him, no 
longer watched his going, and mentioned his 
name only in her prayers. 

It must not be supposed that she became 
gloomy or selfish in her grief. Although a 
burden had been laid upon her that almost 
“ pressed the life ont of her young heart,” a 
new happiness had come to strengthen and 
support her. From the day of making her 
will Lady Redwoode had divided her time 
almost equally between the two girls. Her 
manner was perhaps tenderer to Cecile, but it 
was almost motherly to Hellice. The singular 
loveliness and grace of the’ dark-haired girl 
had won a hold upon her heart that she could 
not shake off. At times she completely forgot 
Cecile’s aspersions of her cousin, and with 
unveiled vision recognised Hellice’s truthful- 
ness, purity, and innocence, and felt towards 
her a wild, passionate yearning such as Cecile 
had never awakened, and such as Cecile had no 
power to still. 

Sir Richard Haughton still sent gifts of 
flowers to his betrothed, but his notes were 
uniformly returned unopened. He called at 
Redwoode every day with unvarying punc- 
tuality, and as each day Hellice refused to see 
him he began to feel assured of the gulf that 
had been opened between them, and to see in it 
the work of Margaret Sorel. He at length 
came to the resolution of imparting his fears to 
Lady Redwoode, and of imploring her inter- 
cession with Hellite, 

Before that intercession could be made, 





however, events transpired which so widened 


the gulf that it became elmost, if not quite, 
unbridgable. 

He ijeft Redwoode one afternoon resolved 
that on his next visit, upon the followin, 
morning, he would demand an interview with 
his betrothed, of whose almost complete re- 
covery he had been informed, and in the event 
of a refusal he would solicit the friendly aid 
of the Baroness. He had scarcely departed 
when Lady Redwoode, leaving Cecile and 
Andrew Forsythe to themselves, made her 
way to the wower-chamber. 

Hellice welcomed her with a bright, glad 


smile. 

The maiden was, seated m an easy chair, 
completely dressed for the first time since her 
illness. A warm-hved-robe- fell about- her 
slender figure in soft, thick folds; a lace frill 
encircled. her white throat, and others shaded 
her wrists; a bright scarlet ribbon was wound 
in and out among’ the waves of her dusky 
hair. There was a iangour about her that testi- 
fied to her recent indisposition, but her face 
was all warmth, light, and colour. 

The ayah was standing near, regarding her 
with strange intentness. At the entrance of 
the Baroness she started guiltily and moved 
back a few steps into the shadow of the wall, 
folded her hands, standing like a statue, and 
with a countenance as blank of expression as 
an untouched block of marble. 

“You are looking well again,”. said Lady 
Redwoode, kissing the upturned brow, and 
looking smilingly into the sweet, shining eyes. 
“TI am glad-to see you so nearly recovered. 
Were you dressed to go downstairs?” 

Hellice replied in the affirmative. 

“TI wish 1 had known you were so well,” 
said her ladyship, smiling. “Here 1 have 
been obliged to cheer and entertain an un- 
happy, desponding lover, when one glimpse of 
you would have enrapiured him. My dear 
Hellice, I fear your ideas of maidenly delicacy 
are carried too far. Sir Richard longs to see 

ou-—’”’ 
. She paused, warned by the sudden paleness 
that came over the girl’s face, depriving it of 
the vivid colouring that had brightened it a 
moment before. ; 4 

“ You know your own affairs best, my dear,” 
said Lady Redwé#le, after a brief silence.“ Do 
as you think proper with regard to Sir Richard, 
for I know you love him as he deserves. You 
shall see him to-morrow, if you will, but to 
day you belong to me. Mr. Kenneth is 
anxious to see you; Andrew brightened at the 
mention of your name; Cecile—my 
sweet, loving Cecile—grieves continually at 
your long imprisonment. I want to introduce 
you to the family as my adopted daughter. 
Are you quite well enough for a little excite- 
ment?” 

“Quite well enongh,” aesented Hellice, 
smiling with pleasure at che interest exhibited 
in her. “Iam going down to dinner to-day.” 

“We will go down now,” said the Baroness, 
offering her arm for the support of the maiden. 
“Renee, put Miss Glintwiek’s shawl around 
her. She is too delicate yet to risk catching 
cold.” 

The ayah obeyed, in a listless, indifferent 
sort of way, her long earrings clinking as she 
stooped her tall figure, and her mouth curving 
itself into a scornful smile as she noticed how 
very slender Hellice’s form bad grown. In 
her own mind she was instituting comparisons 
between the cousins, and her verdict was given 
in favour of the tall, blonde Cecile. 

Hellice took her ladyship’s proffered arm. 
and they slowly quitted the tower, making 
their way down to the Oriental boudoir, where 
warmth, light, perfume, and sunshine con- 
spired to form a bower of fairy-like beauty. 
Here, in a deep chair, nestled amidst soft 
cushions, Hellice half reclined, looking up with 
a wistful, grateful smile that touched the hear 
of her relative. 

“T will bring in your visitors one at a time,” 
said Lady Redwoode, when the maiden had 
signified her wish to see the members of the 





family. “ Of course you will see Cecile first?” 
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Hellice assented. and the Baroness sum: 
yoned her daughter to the bondoir. Cecile 
came in with a joyous expression, and Lady 
Redwoode drew her towards the chair, and 
said :-— 

“ My daughter, 
as your sister, and made 
equally with you. I want you to be sisters in 
truth as you have long been in name. Let all 
misunde: ing between you die out this 
moment. Shall it not be so?” 

A shadow, or, rather, a deep, dark cloud, 
passed over Cecile’s assumed brightness at this 
announcement. A sense of keen and bitter dis- 
appointment gave a malignant expression to 
her blue eyes as she fixed their gaze upon 
Hellice, and the invalid involuntarily shud- 
dered and drew back. Lady Redwoode had 
seen nothing but Hellice’s movement of re- 
pugnance, and she said, in, a tone of genile 
reproof :-— 

“Bellice, if Cecile be willing to forgive 
your past coldness, can you not be friends with 
her?” 

Hellice’s li uivered, and a look of pai 
convulsed ae Aang Apparently not po wm 
her emotion, Cecile stooped and kissed her wit 
pretended affection, and exclaimed : — 

“T am so glad, cousin Hellice, that mamma 
has adopted you. It is what I most wished. 
And I know you are glad,” she added, with 
assumed artlessness, “for you have often said 
that there is nothing in the world you would 
not do to be rich. Let me congratulate you on 
the success of your plans, cousin.” 

An indignant denial of- Cecile’s assertion 
trembled on Hellice’s lips. She looked at her 
cousin with stormy eyes, heightening colour, 
and a manner full of proud anger, but she did 
not speak. 

The storm of words was stayed on her li 
by the reflection that she could not betray the 
daughter’s falsehood to the loving, trusting 
mother, and that she could never vindicate 
herself at her cousin's expense. 

Alas! that circumstances occurred to give a 
sinister significance to her noble silence! 
Alas! that that silence should bave afterwards 
Pee brought forward in an accusation against 
rer! 


I have a your cousin 
my heiress 


With no ot prgpes foreboding that it would 
te:l against her at some future period, Hellice 


had preserved her own counsel, as Cecile had 
expected she would. She turned, however, 
with aversion from her cousin. 

“My children,”’ said the Baroness, looking 
from one to the other, her lovely Saxon face 
full of pain and uneasiness, “what does this 
mean? Hellice, you know that I have ceased 
to remember your father’s harshness to me, 
and that I no longer connect you with any 
thoughts of him. You are growing very dear 
to me, and I fancied you loved me. Can you 
not love my child, the sharer of your early 
pleasures, your foster-sister? ” 

To this a 1 Hellice responded orily b 
cold] pe her hand e. Cecile. 7 she 
could not —_ a love she did not feel, but 
she 'was willing to preserve the forms: of 
friendship. 

“T would be friends with her, mamma, if 
she would let me,” cried Cecile, putting her 
handkerchief to her eyes. ‘“Hellice never 
liked me. She is angry because you chose 
me in preference to her. Oh, Helice, why 
wil you always treat me so cruelly? If it 
were not for mamma I should be all alone in 
the world.” 

And she burst -into a torrent of sobs that 
came from a heart fuli of anger, vexation, and 
chagrin. 

Lady Redwoode bent a look of stran 
sternness upon Hellice, and then took the 
pretty hypocrite in her arms and caressed 


her. 

A look of keen anguish sed swiftly over 
the face of Hellice, ded ak vawsbitied Oe an 
effort the grievipg ery that arose to her lips. 
it seemed to her at that moment as if a piti- 
less fate were avorking against her, es if a 





beghs-had dallen.apon both ber loves—that 


for her lover and that for this proud and 
beautiful ‘Lady Redwoode. 

But her sorrowful look gave p!ace to a smile 
of contempt as her eyes rested upon the sob- 
bing Cecile, for she knew how false was all 
that show of emotion, and how hol.ow was the 
heart that the Baroness deemed so tender. 

Lady Redwoode noted that contemptuous 
curl of Hellice’s lip; her sternness increased, 
and her manner became involuntarily cold 
and constrained. 

She soothed Cecile tenderly, and the fair 
blonde consented to dry her tears, and to 
manifest a forgiveness which annoyed the 
truthful and high-spirited Hellice beyond 
measure. 

The Baroness made no further effort to 
bridge over the gap between the cousins. In 
her own mind doubts of Hellice began to work 
insidiously, and she accused herse!f of fickle- 


ness aud other pore faults, but it did not 
occur to her to doubt Cecile. 
With a grave, preoecupied manner, she 


summoned Mr. Kenneth and Andrew Forsythe 
to the boudoir, and they came in at once, her 
ladyship’s nephew-in-law preceding the rosy- 
faced little lawyer. 

Andrew Forsythe advanced at once to 
Helliee’s chair and took in his the little white 


hahd that lay listlessly against a cushioned 


arm. He murmured words of congratulation 
for the maiden's recovery, and then gave way 
to Mr. Kenneth, whose de‘ight at Peholding 
Heilice illumined his round face and p.ump 


features and made him look for the moment | 


like a tender, loving father. 

“Bless you, my dear!” he said, taking her 
hand. “We have missed you sorely. Even 
Miss Cecile could not quite supply the vacant 
place. I am glad that Lady Redwoode has 
adopted you. Two such pretty, innocent 
creatures ought to be sisters and share alike. 
You must hasten and get back your strength, 
for we are going to have grand times at Red- 
woode. Merry-making, parties, junketings, 
picnics, and such sort of things.” 

The old man rattled on in this manner, his 
kindly eyes beaming with friendly light upon 
her, and Hellice’s cheerfulness returned, and 
her happy spirit regained something of its 
former lightness. 

Mr. Kenneth inaugurated a cheerful conver- 
sation, in whith the mvalid bore little part, 
and an hour glided away so pleasantly that 
its flight was unobserved. 

At the end of that time the old lawyer with- 
drew in search of a pencil sketch which he 
had greatly prized and promised to Hellice, 
and soon after Cecile, with an aggrieved ex- 

ression, and with a liberal display of her 
vainty lace handkerchief, retired to the draw- 
ing-room. 

Andrew Forsythe was in the midst of a 
description of some agreeable resorts in the 
neighbourhood, and Lady Redwoode, believing 
that her absence would not be heeded, stole 
out to comfort the supposed grief of her child. 

Hellice was thus left alone with Mr. For- 
sythe. 

The schemer continued his descriptions, but 
his brain was busy with plans by which to 
improve his fortunes and to gratify at the 
same time the passion Hellice had awakened 
in his soul. He knew that she was not yet 
aware of Lady Redwoode’s will, by virtue of 
which she had become an heiress, and he 
meant to use that ignorance to his own advan- 
tage. Her loveliness enchanted and intoxi- 
cated him, The warm breeze ‘that entered at 
the open door ay past the maiden and 
wafted to him the fragrance of her perfumed 
hair. He looked with beaming eyes at her 
face with its wealth of delicate bloom, at her 
radidnt eyes, and at her bright, sweet expres- 
sion. It struck him that since her illness there 
hung about her a faint, intangible melancholy, 
rather to be felt than seen; a melancholy that 
reminded him of the perfume of a rose, for it 
was scarcely more perceptible and seemed to 
ierense her beauty while not. diminishing its 
brightness. It was like .a sad «miner + strain 





winding through a glad burst of harmony, 
adding to its brilliancy and effect. 

The descriptions were finished, and_ still 
Lady Redwoode did not return. The conver- 
sation flagged, and Hellice became silent and 
thoughtful. A sudden impulse seized Mr. For- 
sythe to declare his love for her, and he acted 
upon it without giving himself time for con- 
sideration. 

“You do not know how happy I am, Hel- 
lice,” he said, in his soft, bland tones, that 
sounded sweetly in her ears, “in my aunt's 
adoption of you as her daughter. She is be- 
ginning to love you as you deserve and as 
much as if you had been her own child. She 
told me the day after you were taken ill that 

‘ou had become engaged to Sir Richard 
Taughton. Shall I congratulate the Baronet 
on his good fortune?” 

Hellice grew very pale, a piteous look came 
into her eyes, and her voice was low. and 
broken as she answered,— 

“I am not engaged to Sir Richard, Mr. 
Forsythe. The engagement is broken off.” 

Mr. Forsythe looked startled, and regarded 
her intently. He read in her sweet face traces 
of a recent struggle, and he came at once to 
the conclusion that her iliness had resulted 
from the broken engagement. He knew that 
Sir Richard had not been the recreant lover, 
for the anxiety of the young Baronet concern- 
ing Hellice was well known to him, and he 
decided in his own mind that Hellice had be- 
come tired of her betrothed, or had heard 
something against him that had prompted her 
to dismiss him. : 

Following up the latter thought, he remem- 
bered the dramatic circumstances surroundiag 
Sir Richard’s boyish marriage, and concluded 
that they had in some way come to Hellice’s 
knowledge, and that she had resented his 
secrecy in the matter as well as the bestowal 
of his first love upon another. 

“T can hardly imagine that Sir Richard 
Haughton would have been so foolish as not 
to tell her,” he thought, “especially as he 
might have knowg that she would hear of it. 
It can hardly be—yet I will find out.” 

He set himself to that task, conjointly 
the one of furthering his own suit. 

“Your engagement broken off!” he said, 
alond. I am sorry for Sir Richard, Miss 
Hellice. He suffered keenly in his first mar- 
riage, for his wife was greatly beneath him, 
and they did not live together. Happily for 
him, she died early!” 

Hellice winced at this allusion, and by her 
manner Mr. Forsythe knew that he had probed 
her wound. 

“ Are you sure she died?” she asked, avert- 
ing her face. 

“ Not sure, Miss Hellice, but it was so re- 
ported,” answered Mr. Forsythe, upon whose 
mind her question had let in a flood of light. 
“No one knew her about here. She was an 
actress, very handsome, and older than Sir 
Richard. She may be living for aught I 
know; but he, I am sure, believes her to be 
dead!” 

Hellice did not reply. Her face was in its 
expression as immovable as a statue, and her 
fingers lay on her knee like tapering strips of 


with 
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A charming article on this snbject formsa § 
delightini introduction to a handbook, entitled 

4 “ Marriage, Weddings, and the Home,” which is 
absolutely invaluable to all who are contem- 
plating matrimony. This book will prove a very 
acceptable present to all engaged couples, A 

. Purchaser at Nottingham says: “ From avery 
cursory inspection I should imagine it to be a / 

most useful book.” It explains every point in } 

5 regard to etiquette, offers suggestions as to where 5 
to spend the honeymoon, there is a chapter in 4 
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marble, lifeless and listless. Andrew For- 
sythe begaa to comprehend her; his heart gave 
an exultant bound, and he gathered his facul- 
ties together to improve the opportunity which 
fate had granted him. 

“Hellice,” he said, gently, “I said I was 
sorry for Sir Richard. fo I am, but I am 
more than glad for myself. Hellice, mine was 
the first friendly face that welcomed you to 
England and home. From the hour I first 
beheld you I loved ~~ Honour prevented me 
from declaring my love while you were bound 
to another; but now that you are free I ma 
woo you for my wife. Hellice, beautiful Hel- 
lice, I love you!” 

He bent over her eagerly, but no bright flush 
stained her cheeks at his avowal»no glad smile 
broke over her lips. She leoked pained and 
bewildered, but did not reply in the negative. 
Encouraged by her silence, Mr. Forsythe con- 
cy t= 

“Our marriage would be welcomed by Lad 
Redwoode, who loves me as if I were i rand 
My life would be devoted to you, Hellice. My 
highest aim would be to brighten your path- 
way through life and to shield you from all 
cares and troubles. I will be to you your slave, 

our adorer, your worshipper! I know not 
ow to speak in courtly phrase, Hellice. Un- 
like Sir Richard, I have never wooed woman 
before. I am only a plain man with plain, blunt 
speech. Whatever I may say, it will all come 
back at last to the plain avowal—I love you! 
Without you I shall be a miserable, disap- 
Pointed man! Smile on me, Hellice. Give me 
one word of hope for the future!” 

He spoke impetuously, and with real warmth 
and ardour. Hellice read his sincerity, and it 
may be that she was for a moment gratified 
by his declaration, coming as it did at a time 
when she was not rich in friends. But there 
could be reg J we answer. With her, to love 
once was ove for ever, and she sai 
yet siistressful poe eanhara aes 

“Mr. For e, I am pained by your words. 
Tt would be wrong for me to think of marriage 
with you when my heart belongs to another. 
I shall never marry——” 

all young girls say!” interrapted Mr. 
, betrayed into a auhaneey petu- 


“TI say so, not as @ young girl speaks fro 
mere idleness,” said Hellice aie, “but a 
@ woman whose heart has been trampled on 
and who has irrevocably decided upon her 
future. No, Mr. Forsythe, I respect you, but 
I ng marry you. Let me be your sister, 
your jo? ace re ut we can be nothing nearer to 

“But, Hellice,” cried her lover, with passion- 
ate warmth, “you will recover from this 
early disappointment and look at love very 
differently. Few pesple m™ their first 
loves. Sir Richard did not. a will not. 
Have pity on me. Let me prove by a long 
course of devotion how I love you. ‘Give me 


' but a straw of hope and I will wait for you 


for years, till we both are old and gre 
Hellice, do not wreck my life Soda on 
youre’ for that is all Sir Richard will be to 
ip Not all,” returned Hellice, sim ly, and 
with strange mournfulness. “Mr, Forsythe, 
the image of Sir Richard has burned itself 
into my heart. Nothing can efface it. Through- 
out all the years of my life I shall be faithful 
to this early love. I should be unjust to you 
were I to marry you. Love is not a transitory 
passion—once really kindled in the heart it 
endures for ever!” 

“Then Sir Richard still loves his actress- 
bride!” 

Hellice looked startled at this application of 
her words, and bowed her head grievingly. 
After a moment she raised it, and said,— 

“T have been frank with you, Mr. Forsythe, 
because I deemed frankness due to you after 
your~confession of love for me, and because I 
wish you to see how useless it is to hope that I 
may change my mind. J am going away from 





Redwoode as soon as I have become quite well. 
Iam an ‘apple of discord’ here,” and she smiled 
mournfully. 

“But, Hellice,” persisted Mr. Forsythe, “I 
can give you independence and wealth. Lady 
Redwoode has adopted you as her second 
daughter. It is in my er to induce her to 
make a will leaving you her fortune——” 

He paused, half frightened the. scorn that 
gave distinctness to every feature of the 
maiden’s face. The dark eyes looked at him 
passionately ; the delicate nostrils dilated with 
anger; and her mobile lips curled themselves 
into a scornful expression that sank deeply into 
his scheming heart. 

“ Hellice!” he faltered, aghast at the false 
step he had made. ; 

“Leave me!” she said, haughtily. “I am 
surprised that you dare address me thus, I 
would be alone! ” 

Mr. Forsythe dare not disobey the haughty 
mandate. e felt greatly lessened in his own 
eyes when, Hellice having refused to listen to 
him further, he was obliged to withdraw. He 
went out into the garden, with lowering face, 
muttering ,— 

“ What a noble woman she is! I mighthave 
known better than to do-as I did! What 
miserable folly to think of bribing that 
haughty, high-souled creature! But I will not 


rest until she consents to become my wife! I | 


will make my way into this breach between her 
and Sir Richard Haaghten, repair the mischief 
I have done, and make her my wife. I will not 
be frighteried by one repulse. She shall yet be- 
come mine!” 

His eyes glittered with indomitable résolve, 
and it was easy to see that no slight obstacle 
would turn him from the course he had 
marked out, 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Evening had fallen upon Redwoode. The 
dinner-hour had passed with due observation, 
and the family had gathered in the pen. | 
room, which was brilliantly lighted, as usual. 

The music-room adjoining was filled with 
soft, twilight glow, imexpressibly gory | to 
troubled hearts and wearied nerves, and here 
Hellice sat, evoking with light touch sweet, 
sad music that seemed to come from her very 
soul, so consonant Was it with her own mood. 

Lady Redwoode, from her chair in the outer 
apartment, listened to her in rapt silence, with 
one hand over her eyes, shutting out the light 
and brilliancy of the scene around her. 

Mr. Andrew Forsythe stood at one of the 
drawing-room windows, thoughtful and ab- 
stracted, with strange thoughts working in 
his heart, yet abating nothing of his relent- 
less resolves. 

Mr. Kenneth had withdrawn on necessary 
business, and Cecile, the declared heiress of 
Redwoode, was left to her own communings. 

She sat in a hollow, crimson-cushioned 
chair, from which she could look indolently 
into the radiant conservatory, whose wealth 
of colour, light, and perfume had a strange 
fascination for her. 

She was in full evening dress, a robe of pale 
turquoise silk falline away from her figure in 
sweeping folds,.and lying on the carpet in 
broken, shining heaps. 

ing ribbons, soft laces, and gleaming 
jewels, gave lightness and effect to her be- 
coming costume. 

Her golden hair shimmered under the light 
of the chandelier; her blue eyes gleamed 
languidly through theiy- screen ‘of lashes, and 
a satisfied look gave expression to her features. 

Looking at her exterior, one would have 
deamed her an angel of light; (but had one 
glimpse of her heart been obtainable one would 
have recoiled from that fair being in horror. 

Satisfied as she looked and really felt, there 
were deadly schemes working in her heart, 
which had implanted there by the Hindoo 
ayah—schemes which, if known, would have 
made even Andrew Forsythe shrink from her 
in terror and detestation. 





Her affairs seemed to be progressing 
smoothly ¢ h. After the scene in the 
boudoir she made a display of gentleness 
and forgiveness that had greatly impressed 
the Baroness, had contrived to increase 
the ever-varying current of her ladyship’s 
doubts and fears. 

She had again cunningly made insinuations 

ainst Hellice’s truthfu and goodness, 
and had forced a Lady Redwoode the posi- 
tive conviction that one of these young girls 
was a base deception—but she could not decide 
which it was! 

Cecile leaned back in her chair and looked 
with half-shut eyes into the conservatory, 
where softly-tinted globes transmitted a mel- 
low, moonlike light, that sent tender rays 
searching into the perfumed hearts of tiny, 
gay-coloured challices, and turned the falling 
spray of the fountains into solid and glitter- 


ing gems. 

‘The masses of scarlet and pink and white 
flowers stood out in boki relief, and waves of 
fragrance were wafted ¢o the indolent maiden, 
delighting her senses. ; 

Once or twice Andrew Forsythe turned his 
head and looked at her, and once or twice 
Lady Redwoodé, in changing her position, 
moved her fingers from before her eyes, and 


regarded by the pict 

sented by Cecile; but Figg: Meo 

were but momentary, and their object was not 
even aware of them. ; 

The fragrance, light, warmth and music 
conspired to induce thoughtfulness and dreamy 
reveries, and Cecile was absorbed in herseli, 
until suddenly she was startled by the appari- 
tion of a dark figure rising from amidst the 
flowers of the conservatory—a figure whose 
stealthy movements aud uplifted forefinger 
enjoined silence upon her. 4 : 

A glance at the -brown face, with glit- 
tering eyes, the gay bandanna h ss, and 
long, swinging ear-rings, assured her that the 
figure was that of her faithful Hindoo nurse. 

It was plain that the woman desired secrecy, 
an! was anxious to impress a sense of caution 
upon her young mistress. 

No Asiatic could have exceeded Cecile in 
subtlety at that moment. She evinced only 
by a quick gleam of her blue eyes, resembling 

e sudden as a sword in the sunlight, 
that she bebeld attendant. Yet Renee 
knew that she had been seen and understood, 
and she dropped down behind some low, thick 
shrubs. satisfied with her success. 

Cecile gazed furtively a moment later and 
saw that Renee had not attracted attention 
other than her own, and that no one was re 
garding her. She her hand - Bay her 
face as if to conceal a yawn, and arose 
and walked across the floor, her robe trailin 
and rustling behind her. After a turn aroun 
the apartment she entered the conservatory, 
and appeared intent on idly gathering together 
a handful of flowers. Redwoode el 
up atid saw her plucking the blossoms, and 
gave no more heed to her, but Andrew For- 
sythe did not turn his head. 

Cecile aay up and down the flower-bor 
dered aisles once or twice, her white 

ers into the cool basin of the fountain, 
watched the spray as it fell back again 
with musical murmur. Then she drew nearer 
to the crouching Hindoo, whose face gleamed 
out from a nest of feathery foliage, and whis- 


y this,” was — 
ami the ayah held up @ small, white letter. 
“It is for you. I was walking in the garden, 
when a caine came up softly and placed 
it in my hand. He said it was for the golden- 
haired Miss Glintwick !” : 

, Renee?” whis- 


The Hindoo smiled _ significantly, 


answered :— 

“Does not your heart On yest Why. 
when I saw him I seemed to feel again the 
burning sun of India and the warm air of oar 
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native land. He followed us by the next 
vessel——” 


Cecile interrupted her by a whispered excla- 
mation and passed by her, going up to one of 
the g jobes, eo that the Hebt would 
fall upon her letter. It was addressed simpl 
‘to “f Cecile Glintwick,” in a delicate - 


writing, with many fi 

Cocile’s cheeks became covéred with blushes, 
where licked and fluttered at will, like 
open the missive, neta argon di —= ese its 
contents. consisted | a few lines, 
which ran as follows: 

“ Cecile,—I am here, and waiting. Meet me 
in the Acacia Walk a eh a Oe 

“ ARCY.” 
A light, incredulous smile broke over Cecile’s 


face, 

“Here!” she exclaimed. “Here and wait- 
ing! It does not seem possible. Love must 
have lent him wings to get here so soon. I 
will go to him at once!” 

She moved towards the glazed garden door 
with swiftness, but Renee caught her robe and 
whispered :— 

“Wait; you will get cold. 
cloak.” 

She folded about the maiden a long, white 
cloak that looked like swansdown, and threw 
over her head a light veil. 


“T am going with to act a sentinel, 
my pretty bird,” she said. 

Cecile made no objections to this resolve, 
but ht wp the shimmering train of her 
robe, and hurried from the conservatory, closely 
followed by the Hindoo. 

They flitted through the flower garden and 
soon gained the Acacia Walk, which con- 
ducted them from the mansion into the intri- 
cacies of the park. It looked lonely now in 
the still moonlight, and Cecile shivered and 
drew aro her more closely her sheltering 
cloak, in which she looked like a girlish 
spectre, 

“TI do not see him, Renee,” she said, com- 
plainingly. “He cannot have gone?” 

Before the Hindoo had time to reassure her 
a tall, manly figure etarted out from the shadow 
of the trees bordering the walk, and advanced 
rapidly towards her. 

With @ joyful cry Cecile sprang forward, 
and was in his arms. 

“Oh, Darcy, is it indeed you?” she ex- 
claimed, in a glad voice. “I feared you would 
think the journey too long-——” 

“Too ay OM interrupted her lover. “I 
would have followed you all over the earth, 
Cecile, dearest,” and he lavished an infinitude 


Here is your 


(To be continued next week.) 


(This story commenced in No. 2013. Back 
prey wii be obtained through any News- 








A Salvationist’s Remark- 
able Experience. 


COLD CHILLS, DEBILITY, AND FAINT- 
ING FITS NEARLY ENDED HER DAYS. 


MARVELLOUS BILE BEAN CURE. 


“T began to have cold chills which ran 
through me as if cold water had been poured 


over my skin.” 

The —, Mrs. E. Sheldon, of 6, Bright 
Street, New Brighton, Morley, was telling a 
reporter the marvellous rescue from a serious 
illness by Chas. Forde’s Bile Beans for Bilious- 
ness. 

“Tt is four or five years ago,” continued 
Mrs. Sheldon (now the picture of health) 
“that I first became ill. I bad these cold 

ills s~and got so weak and languid that 1 
could not do my work. My appetite fell off ; 
and even ety aor ga something tempting to 
make me eat I no relish for it. Doctors 
gave me medicine, which, however, did not 
bring me round. Eventually I got a * recom- 
mend” for the Cookridge Hospital, and stayed 
there under special tuntenend for three weeks. 
At the end of that time I was a little better, 
but upon my return home I soon drifted back 
imto my old state. 

“Then, three years ago, I began to have 
fits. I was at the sink one day when I 


thought there was such a terrible noise outside 
I could not make it out, so I went to the door. 
Directly I opened it I was overcome by a 
death-like sensation. I shouted out, and then 
I remember no more till I found myself lying 
down in bed with my friends gathered round 
me. The ‘ noise in the street’ only existed in 
my own head; and I had fainted immediately 
I reached the door. 

“The doctor was fetched, and said it was 
owing to my age, but another who attended 
me later said it was colic. A third described 
it as an epileptic fit. I was very ill in bed for 
several days; and suffered intense agony from 
flatulence. My body was swollen to a shock- 
ing extent; and when I took food it only made 
my condition worse. The fits continued, and 
as a rule I had them every few weeks. They 
made me a helpless invalid, and kept me to 
my bed for ten days at a time. 

“A strange thing occurred to me at about 
this time: I lost my memory; my hearing was 
also affected, and my &i I had to wear 
glasses to thread an ordinary needle, and with- 
out them I ganna vibes A 0 I ap- 
— to get worse in general health, losing 

esh until I seemed all skin and bone. My 
nerves became quite shattered, and so afraid 
was I of being overtaken by a fit that I never 
dared go out without a bottle of sal volatile, 
or some stimulant handy for emergency. 

“T am a member of the Salvation Army, and 
when I went to the meeting I always felt more 
at ease when I had someone for sravenr who 
knew where to find the stimulant should I go 


wr Raty, thie I had a light attack of 
“ i @ 6li ° 
lish cholets, and I hick that the conse- 
quent weakness brought on a very bad fit. 
“T was weeks bad after that, and could 


scarcely remember or see anything. I was i 





in | 


this condition when I heard of a man at Rotb- 


well—where we used to live—-who had bene- 
fited by taking Chas. Forde’s Bile Beans. I 
was anxious to try them; and 1 determined to 
go in for a coumse. My condition was too 
serious for me to observe any decided change 
at first ; but I felt sure they would do me good 
if I persevered. 

“I followed carefully all the directions, and 
at the end of ton days I was able to crawl 
down stairs. I persevered with the Beans, and 
my strength seemed to come back tome. My 
appetite also returned, and I was soon able 
to take many things I dared not touch before. 
I still went on with the medicine until cured. 
J have now no jonger the fear of the fits, and 
I have benefited in every possible way. I have 
increased in weight, have regained my sight, 
my memory, aud my hearing. The strange 
noises in my head, the wind, dizziness, the 
weakness, and all the other distressing symp- 
toms of my case have, after these long years, 
completely given piace to health, strength, and 
renew vitality. For this [ have Chas. 
Forde’s Bile Beans alone to thank, and J never 
tire of recommending them to my friends.’ 

Chas. Forde’s Bile Beans for Biliousness 
may be obtained from any chemist or post fre 
from the Bile Bean Muamufacturing Co.’s Head 
English Depdt, 119 and 120, London Wall, 
London, E.C., upon receipt of prices, 1s. 14d. 
or 2s. 9d. (2s. 9d. box contains three times 
ls. 1$d. size.) Bile Beans are sold only in 
sealed boxes, never loose. 





Gems 


Homan etrength can be gained through 
human energy. It is not always a gift which 
Nature showers upon some and denies to 
others, but is often a gradual development in 
the individual, progressing in accordance with 
the active efforts and earnest struggles which 
he puts forth. 

SELF-RESPECT is a clean and gracious well 
fitting garment, wherein we can move 
at ease among our fellows, passing quietly 
beyond the tawdry little platform whore self 
esteem is forever making its bow and acting 
its lines te an indifferent and unattentive 
audience. 

Beware of making your moral staple con 
sist of the negative virtues. It is good to 
abstain from all that is sinful or harmful or 
hurtful. But making « business 6f it leads 
to emaciation of character, unless one feeds 
largely also on the more nutritious diet of 
active, sympathetic benevolence. 

Work touches the key of endless activity, 
opens the infinite, and stands awestruck before 
the immensity of what there is to do. 

Continval sailing on a smooth sea never 
yet made a skilful mariner; it is « storm that 
awakens dexterity and power 
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AWAITED. 


Although I dare to say 

My heart untarnished is from day to day, 
Tis not, O Love, that any strength of me 
From sin has kept me free. 


But as I now look back 

Across the years that span the weary track, 
All the dear deeds I ever strove to do 
Were done because of you. 


All the white thoughts I had 
Were but pure flowers to one day make you 
Every improving act, each little grace, 
Humbly, dear one, I trace 
po to Md —_ of you, 

" g fore your wondrous face I 

1 my 
Ah, your white coming. silent and unseen, 
Made me and kept me clean! 
c. H. T. 
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Gleanings 


Any fool can find fault; most fools do. 

We can always see why others should set 
@ good example. 

It is easier to buy the good opinion of the 
world than <0 merit it. ’ 

Appreciation is not always.shown in a man- 
ner in which it is a ted. 

Empty barrels make the most noise; after 
them come those who have jed them. 

Every man has im him capacity for 

ing some business—usually some other 

man’s business. 

Every man who shows that he thinks as 
high?y of himself as we do of ourselves we set 
down as conceited. 


Os the nime Pyramids of Gigeh, the first is 
the oldest, the greatest, and by far the best 
built. ‘This, always known as the Great 
Pyramid, was built by Khufu, the Cheops of 
the Greeks, about 3950 p.c. It covers-as much 
space as Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and when per- 
fect was over 480 feet in height. 


Tur names given to plants and . vegetables 
are sometimes a little confusing, as a couple 
of cyclists touring in a remote part of Scot- 
tand found. ‘They were very hungry, and 
accosted an old gentleman who was uagearae 
about in his potato patch. He said he woul 
do what he cou:d for them, but at any rate 
he could promise them some good potatoes, as 
he had every known variety in his garden. 
After eating, they congratulated their host on 
the excellence of their dinner, especially the 

statoes. “ Well,” said he, “you have not 
, badly; you've eaten two schoolmasters, 
one blacksmith, four kidneys, and a white ele- 
phant!” 

Is ros Czar Svrmrstrrmovs?—The Czar 
‘wears a ring in which he believes is embedded 
a piece of the true Gross. It was originally one 
of the treasures of the. Vatican, and was pre- 
sented to an ancestor of the Czar for diplo- 
matic reasons. Some years ago the Czar was 
travéling from St. Petersburg to Moscow. 
He suddenly discovered that he had forgotten 
the ring. The train was stopped immediately 
and a special messenger, sent flying back on an 
express engine for it, mor would the Czar 
allow the train to move until, severa! hours 
afterwards, the messenger returned with the 
ring. 

Kixe Epwaxp is the first British monarch 
whose accession has made the issue of a 
freshly-designed postage stamp necessary. The 

of Queen Victoria’s accession saw the 
publication of Rowland Hill’s revolutionary 
pamphlet on postal reform. Before this, the 
use of the postage stamp was utterly unknown 
in any of the great countries of Europe. So 
far back as 1653 ite tion had been urged 
in Paris.. The pro however, came to 
nothing; and the earliest State of which we 
hear as making use of stamped covers for 
postal purposes is the kingdom of Sardinia, in 
the years 1819-1821. 


Tus latest association among women is the 
Don’t-Get-Tired Club. It is of American 
origin, bat there would seem’ to be room 
enough in England for something of the: kind. 
The members pledge themselves on their 
word of honour as gentlewomen not to sho 
the whole of. the day “without suitable an 
proper refreshment.” Stringent rules’ are 
drawa up of what is and what is not allowed 
under this heading. Then each member swears 
to do her shopping systematically, to make 
ont a list of everything she wants to buy, and 
meyer to toil from shop to shop to eee if she 
can’t “get it cheaper.” A limit is placed on 
the amount of shopping that may be done in 
one day—three hours for town women and five 
for suburbanites. The carrying of parcels is 
absolutely forbidden, and shopping in a short 
skirt made obligatory. Lastly, th members 
undertake to have all their shopping done by 
December 23 of each year. 





Soms Japanese yo’ girls, when th 
desire to look pls captivating gia 
their lips. 


“On an Ave 
in the Briti 
yo ved fatal. 


Towns of England and Wales are in debt 
263 millions sterling, while those of Scotland 
add another 37 millions to this amount. 

Tux British 5in. howitzer is the heaviest 
gun used behind a team of horses. It weighs 
48cewt. The ordinary field-gun weighs 38cwt. 

THE national flower of Greece is said to be 
the violet; the chrysanthemam belongs to 
Japan, the narcissus to China, the orchid to 
Mexico, the cornflower to Germany, the pome- 
geet to Spain, the orange and tulip to Hol- 
lamd. 


, one in four cases of typhoid 
troops in South Africa has 


A Croice or Stomacus,—Veterinary ial- 
ists are much perplexed about the te a 
camel which bas developed gastritis, Camels, 
however, are the proud possessors of no fewer 
than seven stom apiece, and the difficulty 
is to know which to treat. 

Lonpon’s CuAnity.—According to the “ Olas- 
sified Directory to the Metropolitan Charities 
for 1902,” the approximate income for the year 
1900-1 of the various beneficent agencies having 
their headquaxters in London amounts to nearly 
six and a half millions sterling. Of these 
organisations there are 965. 


Hanvs.—How seldom one notices hands 
that show the signs of care and attention, 
which is a mark of daintiness’ To see the tips 
of the fingers spotty and black, and round the 
nails broken and dirty, will deny the claims 
to daintinegs of any woman. The nds 
showd be rubbed with some lotion every night 
and the nails manicured frequently to keep 
their dainty shel’-pink appearance. There is 
great power in a woman’s pretty hand; but 


the mpment it loses its beauty she loses her 


hold. 


To be the inmate of a workhouse for more 
than thirty years is not @ career to be proud 
of ; yet it may be said of the late James Hill, 
who recently died in the Hampstead Work- 
house at the age of seventy-two, that a pro- 
lenged pauper existence had not sapped his 
spirit or his ingenuity. Some seven years ago 

e guardians erected a block of buildings cou- 
taining some very comfortable apartments for 
the accommodation of married couples over 
sixty years of age. This was not with a view 
to the encouragement of matrimony among the 
inmates, but to carry out the provisions of 


| the Act, which simply state that couples of this 


age shall not be separated. James, who was 
then sixty-six, at once married a widow of 
sixty-four, who was also an old resident of the 
workhouse, and then put in a formal claim to 
be admitted to the married couples’ quarters, 
and to share the privileges accorded to them. 
After a good deal of discussion he gained his 
point. 

News comes from Chicago that the domestic 
servants of that business-like city have 
formed a union. 1T demand eight-hour 
shifts, “company ” in the kitchen of an even- 
ing, days off each week, and definitely-pre- 
scribed work. ‘Thisis good news, and should 
make Americans humble. They have solved 
many problems, but the problem of house- 
hold administration on an orderly basis is still 
beyond them. They fly from it to seek refuge 
in boarding-houses and hotels. Americans 
won't go into service, neither will;the German 
immigrants; even the Irish are beginning to 
mount higher, and the Italians have a genius 
tor incapacity in such employments. The 
Swedes are adequate, but there is not enough 
of them to go round. The Japs make excel- 
lent butlers, but here again the supply is defi- 
cient. The Chinese, who do most of the house- 
hold work in California and thé south-western 
States, are under the ban of the Labour 
anions. Altogether the chances ‘of domestic 
vomfort grow smaller exch year in the States. 





Pins were introduced into land from 
France by Catherine Howard, h wife of 
Henry Needles have been known in 
China, India, and Egypt from remote times. 

THE common and familiar thread spun by 
the spider is so fine that 25,000 miles of it, 
enough to go round the world, would weigh 
only 8oz. . 

Umepreias are very ancient, having been 
used in Persia and China, as indications of 
= honour. They were carried over monarchs’ 

ads, ing by a ring to a pole. They were 
first used in England about 1780, but had been 
adopted on the Continent before. 

ORKS came into use in England about 1600. 
A traveller in Queen Elizabeth’s reign relates 
that at Venice he was served with a fork as 
well as with a knife and spoon at meals; “ for 
there they deem it ill manners that one should 
touch his meat with his fingers.” 

Cans first appeared in London in 1833. In 
that year there were twelve m the metropolis. 
The number now exceeds 12,000. The hansom 
cab was invented by Mr. Hansom, an architect, 
in 1833. y 

A Train-Loap or Eces.—A train. composed 
of twele refrigerator cars containing about 
2,000,000 eg; is one of the latest won- 
ders of America. The eggs had been gathered 
by one firm in the vicinity of Newton, Kansas, 
and ship to San Francisco, California, 
U.S.A. The-cars, it need hardly be said, were 


of special construction, and the value of the 
shipment aggregated about £5,000, including 
freight charges, which 
£1,000 


amounted to over 


£160,000,000 1n Dainx.—At a recent Tem- 
perance meeting the Dean of Hereford, in 
referring to the Srink bill of 160 millions, said 
“it had been clearly proved that the working- 
man consumed one-fifth of his earnings in 
drink in the course of the year. Was it not 
time that something should be done to reduce 
this amount of drinking, with all its terrible re- 
sults? A member of Parliament did good work 
by muzzling dogs because of twelve deaths 
from rabies, but in that same year there were 
1,360 deaths from delirium tremens, and yet no 
one heard anything about muzzling those who 
supplied the Y ae 

ow TO Crime.—Speaking senious! 

says Sir Robert Anderson, late of the Crimina} 
Investigation Department, and deliberately, if 
not 70,000 but seventy known criminals were 
pu. out of the way, the whole organisation «f 
crime against property in England would be 
dislocated, and we should, not ten years hence, 
but immediately, enjoy an amount of immunity 
from crimes of this kind that it might to-day 
seem Utopian to expect. My opinion is based 
on definite facts and a knowledge of the 
personnel of the criminal fraternity. And I say 
with confidence that new methods of dealinc 
with these men-—methods sueh as would com- 
mand the — of five-sixths of the com- 
munity—would avail to put an end te organ- 
ised crimes against property in England. 

Maacots 1n CuHeEEse.—The blue mould 
which appears in certain kinds of cheese is, as 
we all know, much appreciated by epicures ; 
but maggots come under a different category. 
and are only calculated to cause feelings of <is- 
gust. The French Minister of Agriculture has 
recently issued a leaflet which gives directions 
for preventing this pest. The maggots are the 
larva or grubs of a small two-winged fiy, 
which commences its egg-laying operations in 
the slteese some time in April, and is responsible 
for five or six generations of its species by the 
following October. If this fly can be kept out 
of the houses where the cheeses are stored it: is 
obvious that. no maggots will by The first. 
course recommended is a most thorough ¢lean- 
ing, aeting, a scraping out of all corners and 
crevices, a whitewashing of walls, and a serub- 
bing of shelves. Windows, doors, and venti- 
lators must be covered with wire gauze having 
no fewer than 25 apertures to the inch. It is 
urged that these safeguards are far more effec- 
tive than the employment of any kind of in- 
secticide. 
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“THat man hes the greatest voice of any- 
pac Do on ra floor,” said a visitor in the House 
gall a member sat down after the 

* Fast like a bass drum,” replied his 
companion visitor. “Yes, strong and s220- 
rous.” “Yes, and nothing inside of it.” 


Cuirren: “I say, haven't you grown tall 
since you got that coat? Seems to me: it’s 

tty short, isn’t it?” Snipper: “No; 1 had 
xt so on purpose,” “What for?” “So «ist 
when anyone made an insulting remark about 
its looks I could kick him without bursting 
off the bottom bution.” 


vee (to young — “You think’ 
U possess necessary qualifications for a 
blackemith?” Young Man: “ Yes, sir; I was 
a member of the football team at college. 7 
Blacksmith Leg : ): “You may be strong 
enough, yo t this business demands 
breins as well as ta thtength.” 


“T want a Bible,” said a tal’, gaunt woman, 
stopping into a bookshop. “Do you wish the 
revised edition?” inquired | the clerk, civilly. 
“TI ain’t pertikeler, I jes’ want one in the 
house #0 have a eo ory to keep my 
specs in. A family Bible that won't never be 
meddled with is the kind I want.” She got it. 





Av ‘roe Hoserray.—Physician: “1 con- 
gratulate you sincerely, my dear air.” 
Patient Goyfully)s “Then I will recover?” 
Physician: “No; not exactly ; but after con- 
sultation we have come to the conclusion that 
your case is an entirely new one, and we have 
decided to give your name to the ma lady, pro- 
vided that our diagnosis is confirmed by the 
autopsy.” (Patient immediately expires from 
fright.) 

Mote. Primaponna: “I will have to ask 

you to chamge thai. bill, sir.’ Hotel-keeper: 
“ Beg pardon ; I made it out myse if, a Kg am 
eure it is correct. “Instead of owing you 
fifty pounds, you owe me two thousand 
pounds.” “Eh! -Wha—wha—how do you 
make that out?” “ While in my room dressing 
this morning 1 forgot myse!f and sang an aria 
ak, the way through.” 


A Hicntann Cnizr, being on his deathbed, 
was exhorted to forgive his enemies. Hé called “d 
his eldest son to his bedside and thus spoke 
his last: “Donald, you see what a pass I have 
come to, and I am told that I must forgive 
my enemies, and jally the McTavish ; 
and, for my sou.’s sake, I do forgive him ac 
cording But, Donald, ma dear son, if ev er 
ye forgie the Tavish, or any o’ his infernal! 
hame, may ma curse rest on ye for ever and 
ever. Amen!” 
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Photo-Engraving Co. 


(F. E. S, PERRY), 


38, Farringdon Street, 
LUDGATE CIRCUS, E.C. 





Photo Engravers and Etchers in Line and Half-Tone. 
Photo-Process Blocks of every description on Zinc or Copper 


~for Newspaper, Magazine; Book and General Illustration. 
Catalogues for every Business illustrated and Printed. 
Photographers Sent to all Parts. 


+ Celletipe Printing 
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For Fine Art and Commercial Purposes. 





Prices and Specimens on Application. 
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The ilustrations in * THE LONDON READER” are 
reproduced by the Company. 
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Usvattr Go. Merritt : “A man is as old as 
he feels.” Cora: “How about a woman’” 
Merritt: “She is ge nerally as old as other 
people feel she is.’ 

Potted Drrections.——Merritt: “A man 
shouldnyt bother a woman by talking business.” 
Cora: “That's right, dear. If you mean busi- 
ness, go talk to papa 





Danorxovus Cuniostry.--Laura: “Yes, you 
see she told him her father had Jost all his 
wealth, just to test his love for her.” Aida: 


“And then?” Laura: 


better next time.” 


“Well, she will know 


His Deiicate Proposat.—Cladys ; “ What a 
dear little clock! Who gave you that?” 
Marjorie: “Georg urse.” Gladys: “I 


it going?” Marjorie: “Oh, no. George wishes 
me to understand that I may set my ov 
time.” 


ImuvossisLz [noonststenoy.-—--Miss High: 
Waye: “ Poor Fido cried so when I drove away 
in the victoria without him!” Mr, Quiz 
“ Why didn’t you take him with you?” Miss 
Highe-Waye: “ Because I didn’t go in the dog 
eart, of course.” ; 

A Goop story is told of an old lady from the 
country who took a seat in the lift of oue 
of our Jeading stores the other day, and 
placidly kept her- seat while the lift plied 
from ground floor to top storey imdef imitely 
At length the lift man inquired if she in 
tended to get out anywhere ‘in particular 
“Yes,” rep.ied the dear old soul, “ you may 
let me out at Temple Place.” . - 


Youne Lady at Hotel (to caller): “ Ah, M 
De Doode. You have left-our hote’, I believe‘ 
Mr. De .Doode: “ Ya-as, don't you knov , 
“So sorry. Whatever conld have porsesat 
you?” “Ah, Miss Fwances, it was the beast) 
nawpkins, don’t you know. The waital 
bwought them in dwamp, don’t you know, and 
they gave me a tewilic cold in the head. / 
man cawn't stand everything, Miss Fwances.’ 





“THE MOST “NUTRI TiOUS.. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


TOOTH-ACHE 


CURED INSTANTLY BY 
BUNTER’S + seulilim. Sion cee Nigh te 


Nenralgic Headaches and all Nerve 
Pains removed by BUNTER’S epmipe 
NERVINE. Aili Chemists, 1s. 144. 

“ Ag a specific for Toothache ithas no equal. 1 hav: 
used it successfully for years.” ~Prol, W. Wrox, M.D 


THE BEST FAMILY MEDICINE. 


KAYE’S worspexv’s PILLS 


Area certain Cure for Indigestion, Bilioasness, Head 

ache, Dyspepsia, Constipation, Liver and Kidney Com 

plainis,&c. For Ladies of all ages they are invalnable 
Of al! Chemists, 1s. 144., 2s, 94., and 4s. 6d. per box. 
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Awarded Certificate of Merit for the cure of Irregularities, Anamix 
aad all Female Complaints. They have the approval o1 (lee Medica! 
Profession. Beware of imita ros The only y en nuing and origin!) 
are in White hey’ Wrap, $ i 
Chemists. 25. 9d. hox o as on yah © pis. Or by Post 4 
or 34 stamps, by the makers, ©. and © EARSLEY, 17, Nett 

Street, Westwriusver. Sold in the Colon e:. 
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Helpful Talks 


BY THE EDITOR. 
The Bditer is pleased to hear from his 
readers at any time. 
‘All letters must give the name and address 
of the writers, not for publication, but as a 
guarantes of good faith. 


Jennrz.—Warm em ordinary iron, cover it 
with a wet cloth, and hold it under the velvet. 
This will raise the pile and make the velvet 
look like new. 


‘Coox.—In trussing pheasants it is optional 
whether the head is left om or not. If left it 
should be brought round under the wing and 
fixed on the point of the skewer. The upper 
part 4 the feet should remain, the claws being 
cut off. 

Zeno.—No; really good lace must not be 
ironed while wet. Pin it om a board covered 
with three thicknesses of flanne]; pull out all 
the points carefully. Leave it till dry, take 
out all the pime, and press with a moderately- 
‘warm tron. 

A. E. V.—To freshen stale cake, put it into 
@ box with a closely-fitting lid; place this 
before the fire, but not so near as to scorch the 
wood of the box, and turn it round occa- 
sionally. If the cake is large, cut it into thin 
slices before heating it. It will be ready for 
use in about an hour. 


Srupataetio.—When in slight mourning the 
following makes a suitable evening toilette : 
A long and very full skirt of plain black net as 
the underskirt, over it @ peplum of figured net 
spotted all over with jet stars and with rows of 
black satin ribbon following the outline of the 
peplam. A full blouse body, cut low in the 
neck, with a jetted and ribboned berthe ar- 
ranged round the upper part of the bodice and 
to fall over short balloon-shaped sleeves, Above 
the berthe, from both the armpits, a piece of 
white satin, wide and full, is arranged, which 
is tied in @ simple knot without bows or ends 
in the centre of the bodice. A broad white 
satin sash with long ends is the only other 
trimming. 

Purcu.—Massage is one of the best remedies 
for wrinkles. You can apply it yourself, but 
the process, to be effective, requires patience 
and perseverance. Your other trouble is a dif- 
ferent matter. I am afraid you will not put 
on flesh to any extent whilst you are growing 
se fast. Nearly six feet high, and only just 
past your “teens,” is @ fair height! You 
should take plenty of flesh-forming foods, such 
as milk, cream, cocoa, eggs, butter, and fari- 
naceous foods. Potatoes and vegetables of all 
kinds I would gon Pawn to eat, and, reg all, 
don’t worry. Just e thinge quietly for « 
time and make up your mind to be contented 
and happy, for I assure you that this is an 
essential part of the “ cure.” 

Mo.ssery.—The history of the mulberry 
gardens which occupied the site of Bucking- 
ham Palace is as follows:—The ground had 
been planted up with mulberry trees by order 
of James I., a whose = tyra ver - 
couragement o growth of silk in Engla 
as & poten of revenue. With this object in 
view, he i many shiploads of young 
mulberry trees, most of which were planted 
round the metropolis. Indeed, he gave by 
patent to Walter, Lord Aston, the superinten- 
dence of “the malberry gardens, near St. 
James,” but all Lord Aston’s efforts were 
unable to secure suocess ; the speculation proved 
a failure, and the gard-ne were afterwards de- 
voted to a public recreation Jobn 
Evelyn described these gardens as “the best 
places about the throne for peraons of the best 

uality to be exceedingly cheated at,” and 
> yaw Pepys said it was “a silly place with a 
“wilderness somewhat pretty.” 
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Tresp Tim.—An effectual cure for creaking 
boots is to put them in linseed oil, only as 
far as the top of the soles, and leave them all 
night; they may require twice so doing, but 
it is quite a cure. 

Hottr.—I would suggest your wearing mit- 
tens during the day as your hands are so much 
exposed to the weather. know many who 
wear them, and they tell me that the mittens 
keep their hands comparatively free from chil- 
blains and , both of which are frequently 
caused by imperfect circulation, owing to want 
of exercise, as in your case. 


Lran.—The willow-pattern plate is thus ex- 
plained: A Chinese mandarin tad an onl 
doughter, named Li-chi; she fell in love wit 
Chang, her father’s secretary, who lived in the 
ieland cottage which is shown at the top of 
the plate. @ mandarin, her father, forbade 
the match, so the lovers eloped, and they lay 
corcealed for a time in the gardener’s vottage ; 
from there they ‘made their escape in the 
secretary's island home. The angry father pur- 
sued them with a whip in his hand, wd be 
would have beaten them to death, but the gods 
changed the lovers into turtle-doves. It is 
called the willow-pattern because at the time of 
= elopement the willow began to shed its 
eaves. 


Verontoa.—You do not say what you wish 
to dye—whether cloth or silk, straw, feathers, 
or gloves. Black dyeing is always difficult, 
and you will find that you cannot dye any of 
the above satisfactorily at home. The follow: 
ing is, however, a fast and reliable dye for 
woollen goods, and may answer your pur- 
pose :—Put into half a gallon of water a piece 
of bichromate of potash, the size of a horse- 
bean. Boil the articles in this for seven or 
eight minutes; take them out and wring them 
well. Then into another half-gallon of water 

ut one tablespoonful and a half’ of ground 
ogwood; boil the articles in this the same 
le of time as before. Then wash them in 
cold water. 


Ivannax.-—-For yeur nail trouble, a little 
lanoline rubbed on to the nails at night, after 
washing the hands, will render them less 
brittle. You have made a great mistake in 
cutting the skin at the base of the nail; this 
should be pushed gently down with a nail 
trimmer, never cut. eak nails are often 
speckled with white opaque dots and bars, 
but these marks frequently disappear as one 
gets older, and as the tone of the general health 
improves. In order that the nails should be 
nice and pleasant to look upon they must 
be regularly and carefilly cut with nail-scissors 
—never with a penknife—and the shape of the 
fingers must regulate that of the nails, which 
should be cut so as to correspond with the 
curve of the finger tips. 


T. W.—The wonderful dinner to which you 
refer, some of the edibles of which had been 
preserved from ancient times, really took place 
in Brussels about six yeare ago. It was 
clared, and with evident authority, that “the 
bread was made from wheat grown before the 
children of Isreal passed over the Red Sea, the 
epples were eighteen hundred years old, the 
bi ; — centuries old, opt Se von 
nearly one thousand in age.” apples 
wate fam oh outhon far deled tn the cotee 
vated ruins of Pompeii, which ry a we all 
know, was buried under molten lava at the 
eruption of the voleano Vesuvius. The wheat 
was taken from a of one of the pyra- 
mids of Egypt. The butter was found on a 
stone shelf in an old well in Scotland, where 
for centuries if had lain in an earthen crock in 
icy water, and the wine wae recovered from an 
old vault in the city of Corinth. There were 
six guests at this famous dinner, and each one 
had s very small portion of each of the ancient 
viands (having plenty of every-day food after- 
wards); but they testified to the excellence of 
the bread, butter, and wizie, while the apples 
were aa sweet and finely-flavoured as if plucked 
only a few weeks before. 


February 1, 1902. 


Tux Loxpon Reapze is sent to an 
the world, post free eekly ; 
or Quarterly, One Shilling Eightpence. 

*.* Att Lerrexs fo ss ADDEESSED TO 
tax Eprtor or rae Lonpon Reapge, 60-52, 
Ludgate Hill, E.C. 

*,* We cannot undertake to return rejected 
manuscripts. 
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j It ie impossible to take too much care 
of one’s eyes, and those who valve their 
e weight will do well to send to 
BIEPHEN GREEN, 210, Lambeth 

» London, for a little book “ How 
to Preserve the Eyesight,” which tells 
the story of a cure for all troubles of 
the es, sce, and . eyelids. 
SIN TON’S EYE OINTMENT has 
proved its virtues during 300 years, 
and it may be obtained of all chemistg 

and stores, in ancient pedestal 
pots for 2/- each. 








QUICKLY ae eed ee ALL 
OBSTRUCTIONS, re istressing symptoms so 
prevalent with the sez. 

Boxes, 1/14, 2/9 (contains three times the quantity), 

and —— Size 4s. pee of ym - i ate 
sent an ere on receipt o or Ps, 
Ten ee eT TOWLE & 03. . 


66, Long Row, ottinghara e 
Beware of imtsations; Saderions and wettiilees. 














DON'T COUCH USE 
KEATING’S LOZENGES 
FOR YOUR GOUGH. 


Axy Doctor WILL TELL You, “there 

is no better Lene ep ves 
3 if from cough 

Ses easel they att cure, and they wild 

we, epee Fite be casa tet 
over yeaee 











HAVE YOU GOT A BOX. OF 
WHELPTON’S 


PILLS? 














DOMESTIC SERVANTS WANTED IN CANADA. 


For villages, towns, cities, andin the country districts. 
Advice may be obtained in the United Kingtom 
Government Agents and in Canada from 
Agents. ies’ Commi 
naan in Canada. Apply 

on, supplied an¢ 
MISSIONER FORC«N 
LONDON, 8.W.; or to the Allan, 

Derapster Steamship Co.a, or their local Agents, oF 
the Canadian Pacific Rai!tway Company. - 
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ewspeper Buildings, Portugal Street, Strand, W.Ceve © 


